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Fig. 1. William Blake, THE LAST JUDGMENT, Rosenwald Collection (see pages 37-55). 
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Some Sources of Tiriel 


By KATHLEEN RAINE 


IRIEL, written about 1789, is the first of Blake’s Prophetic 

Books and his first essay in myth-making. This formless, angry 
phantasmagoria on the theme of the death of an aged king and 
tyrant-father may be—indeed must be—read at several levels. 
Ellis and Yeats call it “a treatise on Old Age written in the form 
of a myth, with the purpose of showing the decline of life as it 
appears in the mirror of symbolic poetry, and of using senility 
in its turn, as itself a symbol.” At the opposite extreme, Professor 
Erdman’ reads Tiriel as an historical allegory upon the English 
kingship, with George III as the model of Tiriel, the king who 
has lost his kingdom in the “west,” the American colonies. Pro- 
fessor Erdman’s evidence is both convincing in detail and likely 
from all that we know of Blake’s intense preoccupation with politi- 
cal events. In tracing other elements in the poem, I am proposing 
not alternative, but additional meanings. 


Blake’s interest in politics and history was of a peculiar kind, 
and in this he can be most justly compared to the Hebrew prophets; 
for he saw all human events, private or public, as the expression 
of supernatural forces, in time and place—forces that operate 
in and through man himself, but are none the less daimonic, 


1W orks of William Blake, ed. Edwin J. Ellis and William B. Yeats (London, 1893), 


, 


2David V. Erdman, Blake: Prophet Against Empire (Princeton, 1954), p. 122. 
1 
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since man may not be conscious of these or in control of them. 
Therefore the correspondence of history with myth is to be ex- 
pected, and in writing of history in symbolic terms—or in plac- 
ing in the margin of universal myth personal or historical events 
—Blake is never allegorizing, but, rather, entering imaginatively 
into the daimonic causes, and revealing the part that these are 
playing in events. It is in the nature of myth and symbol to 
carry correspondences through several levels of meaning. The 
figures and actions are of such a kind as to make statements simul- 
taneously applicable at all these levels. Far from being an abstrac- 
tion from history, Blake’s use of myth gives history a spiritual 
context, relates it to the human soul and the daimonic powers—be 
these what they may—that move mankind to action. The peculiar 
value of this kind of symbolic narrative is that it makes an implicit 
affirmation that the same forces are in fact manifesting themselves 
on all the multiple levels of being. 

Tiriel, then, we may justly regard as symbolizing the state of 
senility as it may be found in a human individual—that in man 
that selfishly resists its own dissolution; or we may see him as 
tyrannous kingship in decadence; or, beyond both these, as the 
principle of a blind, unspiritual materialism, “the mental error of 
belief in matter”—-so Ellis and Yeats define Tiriel’s nature. 

The name, Blake seems to have found in Cornelius Agrippa’s 
Three Books of Occult Philosophy,’ where “Tiriel” is given as the 
name signifying “the intelligence of mercury.” Erdman ingeni- 
ously points out the aptness of mercury as a symbol of English 
trade and commerce (p. 124); but the more obvious significance 
of mercury in alchemical tradition is the crude, untransmuted 
prima materia, a meaning that fits well Ellis’s and Yeats’s defini- 
tion of Tiriel’s nature. 

In Agrippa, also, Blake would find support for his purpose of 
writing a symbolic narrative to be understood on several levels. 
Agrippa knew both the Platonic and cabalistic traditions of the 
Four Worlds that form a series in which the lower is controlled by 
the higher, each in its turn, the lowest order (that of physical na- 


8English translation by J. F. (London, 1651). Large extracts from Agrippa were 
published by Francis Barrett in The Magus, but not until 1801. Blake evidently knew 
Agrippa earlier than that. 
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ture) being the merely passive recipient of spiritual forces acting 
upon it. “... there is a threefold world, Elementary, Celestial, and 
Intellectual, and every inferior is governed by its superior, and 
receiveth the influence of the vertues thereof.” Blake probably 
found this doctrine in Agrippa before he discovered the same 
teaching in Plato; and he knew the same from Swedenborg before 
he read Agrippa. He had read and annotated Swedenborg’s Divine 
Love and Wisdom in the previous year, and there the same teach- 
ing of three worlds (confusingly termed celestial, spiritual, and 
natural, in descending order) is expounded at great length. In fact 
Agrippa lists more than three, for above the intellectual he placed 
“the exemplary world” of essence. 

Tiriel, however, is not, like some of Blake’s later writings, so 
much an action occurring in four worlds as a symbolic representa- 
tion of man confined within the lowest. In form, Tiriel resembles 
nothing so much as Swedenborg’s “memorable relations” of hap- 
penings seen in the spiritual worlds. In those worlds, Swedenborg 
is at pains to explain, all objects (landscapes, garments, animals, 
and occurrences) exist as correspondences to states of mind. Each 
mental state creates its appropriate surroundings, which are as 
flexible as dreams. Swedenborg’s correspondences would certainly 
apply to dreams, as Freud has demonstrated. The landscape of 
Tiriel is of this kind; the forests and deserts over which he passes, 
the animals, personages, and events which he encounters are all 
appropriate to his mental state, by correspondence. The logic of 
Tiriel is dream-logic, inconsequent in terms of natural cause and 
effect, but not so if we accept a sudden change of scene as an 
inevitable accompaniment of a change of thought. This Blake 
learned from Swedenborg; and given this key, there is nothing 
particularly obscure about the sequence of events in Tiriel. It is 
necessary to remember that as a Swedenborgian (as he then was), 
Blake was accustomed to symbolic and mythological thought of 
this kind. If we suppose that, like the majority of Englishmen, he 
began with a literary education and later (because of his unique 
visionary powers) departed from the norm in order to write myths 
and prophecies, we shall be wide of the mark. On the contrary, he 
early received a symbolic education through Swedenborg, to which 
he later added literary knowledge acquired by his reading. Thus 
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it is that, considered as a piece of symbolic construction, Tiriel is 
masterly; as a work of literature, it lacks structure, and the lan- 
guage moves from the over-violent and Ossianic to clumsy flatness. 
But this discrepancy, far from causing any surprise, is just what 
we ought to expect, if we remember that Blake was a practicing 
Swedenborgian who had never been to school. 


Ellis and Yeats are misleading in their attempt to fit Tiriel into 
what they call the “system” of Blake’s symbolic thought. Margoli- 
outh comes nearer to the truth when he says that there never was 
a system, only kaleidoscopic bits of system.’ It is useless, for 
example, to attempt to equate the cardinal points as they are used 
in Tiriel with the elaborate correspondences that appear in the 
later fourfold symbolism of The Four Zoas. The way to approach 
Tiriel is in terms of the elements that were in Blake’s possession 
at the time when he wrote it. If we can make an accurate guess at 
what Blake had read in the year 1788-1789, then we may follow 
up many .of the clues we find in the poem. Tiriel is very different 
from all the later writings in one important respect. We do not find 
in it any of those elements of thought that Blake later derived from 
his readings of Plotinus, Porphyry, and other translations and 
essays by Thomas Taylor, for these had not yet appeared in 1789. 
There is no evidence that he had yet read Apuleius, or Boehme, 
or The Divine Pymander; but there are evidences of Blake’s read- 
ing of Swedenborg and Agrippa, Ossian, and Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, King Lear, and the Theban tragedies of both So- 
phocles and Aeschylus; and all these strangely assorted elements 
have gone into the making of a poem that, superficially, resembles 
none of them. 


What was the impulse that caused Blake to write such a poem 
at all? I am rather inclined to Erdman’s view that the inspiration 
was political rather than personal. In 1789, the year of the fall 
of the French kings, the theme of tottering thrones and senile ty- 
ranny was not a strange choice for a young poet of revolutionary 
sympathies. But it is also possible that the publication, in 1788, of 


4Herschel M. Margoliouth, Blake’s Vala (Oxford, 1956), Introduction. 
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Potter’s translation of Sophocles’ served as an imaginative stimu- 
lus to write a play on the theme of the descent of an aged king 
into the grave. Oedipus is the prototype of Tiriel; not Freud’s 
Oedipus, the young man who murdered Laius and married Jocasta, 
but the banished tyrant of Thebes who from the edge of the grave 
cursed his sons and called down ruin upon his kingdom. 

Blake, so far as we know, was treated by his father with mild- 
ness and understanding; he had no personal neurosis to vent in 
his denunciation of the figure of the father-tyrant. If there is per- 
sonal animus in Tiriel, it is more likely to have arisen from Blake’s 
sense of social frustration. As a man of outstanding genius, but 
hampered by want of education, want of money, and want of influ- 
ential friends, he may well have hated with a personal intensity 
the existing class system and seen in the overthrow of kings the 
promise of a society in which men like himself would be valued 
at their true worth. We should be careful not to assume, from a 
point of view prevalent only since Freud, that all rebellion against 
kings is a projection of the nursery rebellion against the father; 
in the case of Blake, it seems, strangely enough, to have been the 
other way about. 


The many resemblances, both in general and in minute particu- 
lars, between Tiriel and Oedipus are so obvious and so striking 
that it is surprising that they have so long remained unnoticed. 
Tiriel makes his entry as an old, blind king before his “once de- 
lightful palace,” supporting in his arms his dying queen; a deleted 
second line of the poem read, “Dark were his once piercing eyes,” 
so that it is made to appear that Tiriel is not only blind but has 
been blinded. He raises his voice to curse his sons, who are called 
“sons of the Curse” and said to be “in their gates.” It must be that 
the immediately striking resemblance to Lear’s entry with Cordelia 
in his arms has obscured the far closer parallel with Oedipus. If 
we see in the dying queen a parallel not only to Cordelia but also 
to Jocasta, the appearance of Tiriel can be seen as closely follow- 
ing the appearance of the blinded Oedipus, about to be banished 


5The Tragedies of Sophocles, tr. R. Potter (London, 1788) . Thomas Francklin’s trans- 
lation of Sophocles was, however, published in 1759, and Blake therefore could have 
read the Theban plays before 1788. (Quotations in the text from Francklin’s edition 
are from the London, 1788 “new edition.”) 
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from Thebes (so far, from Oedipus Tyrannus), cursing his sons, 
as he does in the later play, Oedipus Coloneus. The sons are called 
“sons of the Curse” even before Tiriel curses them, and the phrase 
is several times repeated in the course of the poem with an empha- 
sis that cannot be overlooked. 


Blake does not trouble to explain what the “Curse” is, of which 
they are sons; and this is typical of his allusive style, for to him- 
self it was perfectly clear: it is the curse that lay upon the House 
of Cadmus, condemning Oedipus to the murder of his father and 
a marriage with his own mother, from which are born the sons 
whom he himself curses with such terrible passion before his death 
and who perish, under the double curse of fate and Oedipus, fight- 
ing “in the gates” of Thebes. 


Tiriel’s eldest son retaliates by calling Tiriel “thou accursed 
man”—again, some curse is to be understood that rests alike upon 
Tiriel and his sons, as the curse upon the House of Cadmus rested 
alike on Laius, Oedipus, and the sons of Oedipus. No doubt Blake 
was also thinking of the general curse that rests upon the sons of 


Adam; and, indeed, the power of the symbol of the curse upon 
Oedipus lies in its general truth, for every man is, in the words 
of the Christian rite of baptism, “conceived and born in sin.” But 
Tiriel’s and his sons’ dwelling upon the curse suggests a particular, 
as well as a general, significance. 


Aeschylus’s Seven Against Thebes is largely taken up with an 
account of the champions gathered by the sons of Oedipus, fight- 
ing each in one of the gates of the city. In Tiriel, there are re- 
peated allusions to the sons “in the gates.” In the opening pas- 
sages, the sons of Tiriel are “in their gates”; and in his final 
cursing, Tiriel says “. . . may the heavens rain wrath/As thick 
as northern fogs around your gates, to choke you up!” He 
then wishes that they may lie unburied, “like dogs cast out, / The 
stink of your dead carcases annoying man & beast” as Polynices 
lay unburied outside the gates of Thebes in the Antigone of So- 
phocles. He alludes twice to the unburied, stinking carcasses of his 


6The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1932). All 
quotations from Blake are from this edition. Italics mine. 
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sons, and we cannot but think of the powerful image in the speech 
of the Messenger in the Antigone: 


we swept the dust away, 
The dead which cover’d o’er, and laying bare 
The putrid body, on the higher ground 
In the free wind sate down, th’infectious smell 


Avoiding . . . (Potter tr., ll. 432-436) 


It is by no means clear how Tiriel has come to be an exile from 
his palace; he himself blames his sons, but the sons say that he 
has refused to accept shelter from them. Now, a situation in which 
sons could be in a position to offer or refuse food and shelter to 
a king in his own palace requires some explanation. Lear’s daugh- 
ters were in such a position by the king’s abdication; and the sons 
of Oedipus, because of the king’s banishment. Blake is evidently 
assuming some such situation; but his failure to explain strikes 
the reader strangely. Tiriel’s eldest son says: 


“Thou hast refus’d our charity, thou hast refus’d our food, 
“Thou hast refus’d our clothes, our beds, our houses for 

thy dwelling, 
“Chusing to wander like a Son of Zazel in the rocks.” 


Polynices, in Oedipus Coloneus, offers his father shelter, but is 
indignantly refused; Polynices sees his father: 


But how attired! his mean and squalid garb, 
Worn bare by length of time, his aged limbs 
Contaminates; and on his eyeless head 

His matted locks by each rude gale are waved; 
And to his garb akin his wretched food 

But ill supports him. Late, too late I know 
The ruin I have caused... . 


I come with wholesome food to cherish thee 
And lighten thy accumulated woes, (Potter tr., Il. 1329-38) 


Polynices pleads for forgiveness; but Oedipus accuses him of hav- 
ing driven him forth: 


For thou, vile wretch, the sceptre and the throne 
Holding, which now thy brother holds at Thebes, 
Didst drive thy father out, by thee constrain’d 
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An exile from my country far to rove, 


And wear these loathsome weeds. . . . (Potter tr., ll. 1435-39) 


He proceeds to curse Polynices and his brother Eteocles: 


Death will o’ertake you; when thy forces come 

To Thebes, which shall not fall before thy arms, 

There soon shalt thou and thy vile brother die: 

Long since my curses did declare thy fate, 

Which here I do repeat, that you may learn 

The reverence due to parents, and no more 

Reproach a sightless father. . . . (Francklin tr., Act IV) 


He calls upon Erebus, Mars, and the Eumenides to bear witness 
to his curse, and dismisses his son with the unforgiving and ter- 
rible words: 
+h 

Tell all the Thebans, tell thy faithful friends 

Confederate in thy cause, that Oedipus 

Confers this meed of merit on his sons. 

(Potter tr., ll. 1481-84) 


We have only to fill into the background of Tiriel the story of 
Oepidus for much that is unexplained to become clear. Without 
this background, we can only guess and wonder what story Blake 
has chosen to leave untold—for he himself seems quite clear as 
to the rights and wrongs under discussion between Tiriel and 
his sons. 


In Tiriel, however, the sympathy is so entirely reversed that in 
the senile tyrant we are reluctant to recognize the travel-weary, 
noble figure of Oedipus, grown wise in divine things. And yet it 
is perfectly possible to see in the unforgiving Oedipus just such 
a venomous death-dealing tyrant as Tiriel. If Blake had read 
Oedipus Coloneus not in Potter’s but in Francklin’s translation, 
he would have found this view put forward by the translator, who 
writes that “nothing can be more artful, tender, and pathetic, than 
this speech of Polynices . . . his modest and humble supplication, 
clothed in terms that must have moved any but the implacable 
Oedipus.” Antigone pleads for forgiveness, a part that she herself 
is later to play in her noble resolution to bury her brother, showing 
mercy as against Creon’s justice. To her father she pleads: 
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Others, like thee, have base unworthy children, 

And yet their minds are softened to forgiveness 

By friend’s advice, and all their wrath subdued. 

Think on thy own unhappy parent’s fate, 

Thence mayst thou learn what dreadful ills have flowed 
From anger’s bitter fountain; thou, alas! 

Art a sad proof; those sightless eyes too well 

Bear witness to it... (Francklin tr., Act III) 


This contrast between relentless vengeance and forgiveness Blake 
echoes in the dialogue between Tiriel and Har, whose sons have 
also left him but who has forgiven them, and who therefore lives 
in innocent unconcern: 


“If thou dost go,” said Har, “I wish thine eyes may see 
thy folly. 

“My sons have left me; did thine leave thee? O, ’twas very 
cruel!” 


? 


“No! venerable man,” said Tiriel, “ask me not such things, 


“For thou dost make my heart to bleed: my sons were not 
like thine, 
“But worse... .” 


Insofar as Tiriel can be said to have a plot, that plot is based 
upon Oedipus Coloneus. An old, blind, and dying king, banished 
from his palace by his usurping sons, wanders long and far, and 
comes at last to a sweet valley of refuge. There he conceals his 
identity, fearing that if it is made known, he will not be received; 
he leaves, but later returns, led by his daughter, reveals his iden- 
tity, is kindly received, and there dies. Apart from Blake’s dupli- 
cation of Tiriel’s wanderings and return to the vales of Har, this 
is Sophocles’s plot. The description of Tiriel’s wanderings, com- 
pressed by Blake in four lines, captures the very essence of Oedi- 
pus’s travels that lead him at last to the grove of the Eumenides, 
in the kingdom of Athens. Tiriel 


... wander’d day & night: to him both day and night were 
dark. 

The sun he felt, but the bright moon was now a useless globe: 

O’er mountains & thro’ vales of woe the blind & aged man 


Wander’d, till he that leadeth all led him to the vales of Har. 
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So Oedipus tells that Phoebus himself has led him at last to 


Colona and 


. . » foretold that here at last 
I should have rest, within this hallowed grove, 
These hospitable shades, and finish here 
A life of misery . .. (Francklin tr., Act I) 


He prays the Eumenides and Athena to receive him; and the 
people of Colona, who at first seek to drive him away as a man 
under a curse, at last summon Theseus, who receives Oedipus in 
obedience to Athena herself. 


In Tiriel the strange figures of Har, Heva, and Mnetha play a 
similar part. The action follows closely that of Oedipus; at first 
Har and Heva shrink in fear from Tiriel, but he persuades them 
that he is a “harmless man,” and they then receive him. The 
Greek belief that an accursed man carries his infection of evil 
with him seems to be echoed in Har’s and Heva’s suspicion of 
Tiriel and his reluctance to declare himself to them. He is 
ashamed, and equivocates: 


“T am an aged wanderer, once father of a race 

“Far in the north; but they were wicked & were all destroy’d, 

“And I their father sent an outcast, I have told you all. 

“Ask me no more, I pray, for grief hath seal’d my precious 
sight.” 


So Oedipus is also reluctant to declare himself: 


Chorus: Now, wretched stranger, tell us who thou art, 
Thy country, and thy name. 

Oedipus: Alas! my lords, 

A poor abandoned exile, but, 0! do not 

Chorus: What say’st thou? 

Oedipus: Do not ask me who I am; 

Inquire no farther. 

Chorus: Wherefore? 

Oedipus: My sad race (Francklin tr., Act I) 


Oedipus at last reluctantly reveals his identity; Tiriel does so only 
on his second encounter with Har, Heva, and Mnetha, in his last 
speech before his death. 


Tiriel, after his first fruitless visit to the vales of Har, returns 
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to his palace, where for the last time he curses his sons and daugh- 
ters and calls down ruin on the palace. He then leaves, led, as 
Oedipus was led by Antigone, by his youngest daughter, Hela. 
There is so much of the imagery of Oedipus Coloneus in this 
speech that no one with the two texts before him could doubt that 
Blake is here inspired by Sophocles. Tiriel’s speech is indeed a 
fine and eloquent gloss, almost a paraphrase, of that grand and 
unforgettable scene in Oedipus that begins with the sounding of 
thunder and flash of lightning from the grove of the Eumenides, 
the sign of Oedipus’s imminent death; and ends with the blind 
king’s departure into the grove, while the chorus invokes the gods 
of the underworld. Oedipus himself recognizes the omens and for- 
bids his daughters to follow him, saying: 


Let me find out the tomb where I must hide 
My poor remains; that way my journey lies; 
Away: thou god of shades, great Mercury, 
And Proserpine, infernal powers, conduct me! 


(Francklin tr., Act IV) 


The chorus declare that horror has made their hair to stand on 
end with fear; and as the blind king sets off into the grove, the 
chorus call upon Proserpine, queen of the dead, Pluto, and the 
Eumenides themselves; mention is made of the barking of Cer- 
berus; and presently « messenger returns to describe how the 
infernal powers made the earth miraculously open to receive 
Oedipus: 


Goddess invisible, on thee we call 
If thee we may invoke, Proserpina, and thee, 
Great Pluto, king of shades . . . 


Ye goddesses revered, who dwell 
Beneath the earth deep hid, and thou, 

Who, barking, from thy gloomy cave, 
Unconquered Cerb’rus, guard’st the ghosts below, 

On thee, O! son of Tartarus, we call, 
For thou art ever wakeful, lead, O! lead 

To thy dark mansion this unhappy stranger. 

(Francklin tr., Act IV) 


Every one of Sophocles’s memorable images is repeated in 
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Tiriel’s speech—thunder, the hair that stands on end for fear, 
the king of the underworld (here the earthquake, personified, takes 


the place of Pluto, the lord of the earthquake), the Eumenides, 
the dogs of Erebus: 


“Where does the thunder sleep? 
“Where doth he hide his terrible head? & his swift & fiery 
daughters, 
“Where do they shroud their fiery wings & the terrors of 
their hair? 
“Earth, thus I stamp thy bosom! rouse the earthquake from 
his den, 


“To raise his dark & burning visage thro’ the cleaving 
ground, 
“To thrust these towers with his shoulders! let his fiery dogs 


“Rise from the center, belching flames & roarings, dark 
smoke!” 


The description of the “swift & fiery daughters” with shrouded 
wings and “the terrors of their hair” suggests that Blake had also 
read Aeschylus’s Ewmenides, where they are so described: 


- hot women, 
But Gorgons rather, nor the Gorgon form 
Exactly representing . . . 


These have not wings; but cloth’d in sable stoles, 
Abhorr’d and execrable; as they sleep 
Hoarse in their hollow throats their harsh breath rattles.’ 


So far is Blake unlike the “classics” as conceived by the eighteenth 
century that this living re-creation of the very spirit of Greek an- 
tiquity (so far from classical likewise) has gone undetected. 
Thus invoking the Gorgon-like Eumenides by “the terrors of 
their hair,” their snaky tresses, Tiriel summons to him Hela, his 
youngest daughter, to lead him. The parallel with Antigone who 
leads her father to Colona is obvious; but more fundamental is 
the parallel with Oedipus’s summoning of Persephone to conduct 
him; for Hela, like Persephone, is a goddess of death and queen 


The Furies, in The Tragedies of Aeschylus, tr. R. Potter (London, 1779), I, 231- 
232. 
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of the dead, so named in the Norse mythology. Persephone is to 
lead Oedipus to his grave; and Hela, in Blake’s poem, is to play 
the same part. Goddess of death by her name, Gorgon-fury in 
her snaky tresses, she resembles Antigone in her daughterhood. 
Indeed this parallel is so obvious even on the surface that it is 
in itself conclusive evidence that Tiriel was in a great part 
inspired by Blake’s reading of the Theban plays. 

Tiriel, as Blake represented him in the drawings now in the 
British Museum, wears a classical cloak, and Hela’s costume also 
suggests Greek garments, of the kind that Blake had about that 
time been copying from Greek vases, etc. One drawing might 
almost illustrate a scene from Oedipus Rex, for here Tiriel is 
shown before his palace, the dead Myratana in his arms, his three 
sons respectively crowned with bays, vine, and golden circlet. The 
palace suggests Greece, three pillars of the classical order dom- 
inating the composition. In the background is a pyramid. Does 
this suggest Thebes? Blake may very well have confused the Greek 
with the Egyptian Thebes, through ignorance, or possibly by 
symbolic intention, the sphynx of Oedipus and the Sphynx of 
Egypt perhaps forming another of those symbolic hooks-and-eyes 
of the imagination in which Blake no less than Coleridge delighted. 

As compared with Sophocles’s great statement on the theme 
of old age, Tiriel is partial; the reconciliation of Oedipus with the 
Furies, who for him at last become in truth “the benevolent ones,” 
has no parallel in Tiriel, nor is there anything like Oedipus’s 
tender parting with his daughters. Formally Sophocles is incom- 
parably Blake’s superior; and yet there are moments of pure 


poetry in Blake that make the shade of Oedipus walk in Gothic 
dress. 


How much does Tiriel derive from that other old and dying 
king, Lear? It is impossible that in planning his poem Blake should 
not have considered King Lear; and there are passages that clearly 
suggest that he did so. But even such a king-hater as Blake could 
scarcely have drawn from Lear alone so fierce and unsympathetic 
a tyrant-father as Tiriel. Tiriel curses, above all, his sons, like 
Oedipus, rather than his daughters, like Lear; he is not a mad, 
but a blind king, although indeed symbolically there is no great 
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difference. It is true that Gloucester is blinded, and by his sons; 
and there is much in Lear that Shakespeare himself doubtless de- 
rived from Sophocles, that Blake might have taken from either; 
but a close examination of the text certainly suggests that Oedipus 
was a primary, and Lear a secondary, source of Tiriel. There are, 
however, many verbal echoes; and the Fool’s words to Lear, “Thou 
shouldst not have been old, till thou hadst been wise” are of the 
very essence of Tiriel’s character. Zazel’s taunt, “Where are now 
thine eyes?” addressed to Tiriel, clearly echoes Lear’s speech: 


Does any here know me? This is not Lear. 

Does Lear walk thus? speak thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 

Are lethargied—Ha! waking? ’tis not so. 

Who is it that can tell me who I am? (I, iv) 


Tiriel, like Lear, “hath ever but slenderly known himself”; and 
Zazel’s “Where are you going?” recalls blind Gloucester’s “I have 
no way, and therefore want no eyes,” as also does Tiriel’s “path- 
less way.” Har’s “I wish thine eyes may see thy folly” defines 
Tiriel’s “aged ignorance.” But it is to be remembered that Oedi- 
pus, like Lear, is described, both by Tiresias and by Creon, as 
characterized by the same dangerous absence of self-knowledge. 


It is likely that in Tiriel’s invocation of the earthquake and the 
thunders there are reverberations not only of Sophocles’s Erebus, 
but of Lear’s “You sulphurous and thought-executing fires”; and 
Tiriel’s “Pestilence, that bathest in fogs and standing lakes” echoes 
Lear’s 


Infect her beauty, 
You fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun 
To fall and blister. 


It would have been difficult, indeed impossible, to draw a 
Tiriel from a Lear; nevertheless, Blake’s philosophy is one in 
whose light even Lear does not appear as a figure altogether de- 
serving our sympathy. A moral that has seemed obvious to the 
least sensitive readers of Shakespeare is that the old should not 
give away their property to their children while they still stand in 
need of it. Blake reverses the picture and shows us the folly of 


ss 
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a refusal of one generation to give place to the next. Tiriel curses 
the very order of things by which one generation gives place to 
another: “Ye worms of death, feasting upon your aged parent’s 
flesh,” etc. The old man who cannot relinquish worldly power and 
possessions, and indeed temporal life itself, is not, for Blake, a 
figure of tragedy but of selfish folly. The human selfhood, the 
“worm of sixty winters” is, according to the Perennial Philosophy 
in all its forms, but an encrustation over the immortal spirit, and 
death is its portion as certainly as life is the portion of “the im- 
mortal man that cannot die.” Blake’s certainty of the immortality 
of the soul was such that he could not enter sympathetically into 
that part of Shakespeare’s tragedy whose power to move us lies— 
as does that of Oedipus Coloneus—in the dark uncertainty of the 
world beyond death, both for Lear himself, for Shakespeare, and 
for his audience. He calls Satan a “dunce” because he does not 
“know the garment from the man”; and he would have called 
Lear a fool for the same reason. 

Lear comes to terms with death only as he dies; Oedipus at 
Colona, from the beginning of the play, is glad to have reached 
sanctuary in the grove of the Furies, who for him are truly and 
not by mere euphemism the Eumenides. His acceptance of death 
gives him at last a stature almost divine, far greater in his beg- 
gar’s rags than he ever was as tyrant of Thebes, ignorant of the 
purposes of the gods. Professor Empson points out that when King 
Lear calls upon the gods, the prayer is answered only by some new 
catastrophe. “Every time Lear prays to the gods, or anyone else 
prays on his behalf, there are bad effects immediately.”* He might 
have added that catastrophe following prayer to the gods is so 
regular a feature of Sophoclean tragedy as to be almost a conven- 
tion. But Blake would not have seen in this an irony of heaven; 
it is for man to understand the gods, and to know what to pray 
for. Lear ought to have been praying, as Oedipus prayed, not to 
the gods of the living, but to the “blessed gods of the underworld.” 
Lear’s moving appeal to the gods, “If you do love old men.. .” 
has a negative answer, unless old age can recognize, as Oedipus 
recognized, that death may come as a blessing. 


8William Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), Fool in Lear. 
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Lear’s last hope from life is that, with Cordelia, he may live 
in the world yet not of it, as a spectator, no longer an actor, see- 
ing it as if from another mode of being, as “god’s spies.” I am 
inclined to believe that Har’s “cage” in which the old man sings 
was suggested to Blake by Lear’s “Come, let’s away to prison;/ 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage.” It is altogether 
characteristic of Blake’s imaginative processes that where Shake- 
speare gives a simile, Blake at once visualizes and personifies and 
presents us with an actuality, the strangely shocking picture of an 
old, witless man singing in a “great cage.” In this image, Blake 
is implicitly rejecting Lear’s hoped-for happiness as a fool’s 
paradise. 

This implied criticism of Lear’s great speech occurs on the 
first encounter of Tiriel with Mnetha, Har, and Heva. Under the 
care of Mnetha are two ancestral figures, Har and Heva,’ also 
very old: 

Mnetha, now aged, waited on them & brought them food 
and clothing; 
But they were as the shadow of Har & as the years forgotten. 


They are living in the past, and are senile—inevitably so, since 
the food that Mnetha gives is that of memory, and can nourish 
only second childhood: “Playing with flowers & running after 
birds they spent the day.” Perhaps this is an echo of Lear’s entry, 
crowned with flowers, pursuing a field mouse with his glove, fancy- 
ing that he is hawking. Har catches birds and keeps them in his 
cage, where he, too, sings. Heva pleads with Tiriel to remain 
with them, 


“For we have many sports to shew thee & many songs to sing, 

“And after dinner we will walk into the cage of Har, 

“And thou shalt help us to catch birds & gather them ripe 
cherries.” 


“Thou shalt not go,” said Heva, “till thou hast seen our 
singing birds, 

“And heard Har sing in the great cage & slept upon our 
fleeces.” 


%Ellis and Yeats say, I know not upon what authority, that these are occult names 
of Adam and Eve. 
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To Blake the notion of singing birds in a cage was horrible and 
unnatural: “A robin redbreast in a cage / Sets all heaven in a 
rage.” We have only to remember this, and two lines from The 
Schoolboy, to be left in no doubt that we are meant to regard 
Har’s cage with horror: “How can the bird that was born for 
joy / Sit in a cage and sing?” The temporal world is but a cage 
and prison of the soul, and Lear’s attempt to elude death by sing- 
ing in the prison-cage, Blake seems to imply, is vain. This may be 
a misreading of Shakespeare; but we must remember that Blake 
criticised “poor Shakespeare”—as he calls him—as a nature-wor- 
shipper who had said “nature thou art my goddess”—a misquota- 
tion, by the way, from King Lear which suggests that Blake thought 
his criticism applicable to this play in particular. Lear’s reluctance 
to renounce the temporal life Blake would have seen as an instance 
of Shakespeare’s nature-worship, and the blindness he personifies 
as Tiriel. 

Har and Heva remain mysterious figures; but something may be 
surmised of them from their later appearances. Har is mentioned 
in The Book of Thel as lord of “the vales of Har,” contrasted here 
with the cave, or grave, of earthly generation. But the final meta- 
morphosis of Har and Heva into serpents suggests that they are, 
nevertheless, earthborn. This episode links them, again, with the 
Theban legend, for here Blake is quite evidently basing the epi- 
sode upon the metamorphosis of Cadmus and Harmonia into two 
harmless serpents. The story is told in Ovid’s Metamorphoses with 
much pathos; and it is certainly Blake’s model: 


. . . like a dream, Eternity was obliterated & erased. 
Since that dread day when Har and Heva fled 
Because their brethren & sisters liv’d in War & Lust; 
And as they fled they shrunk 
Into two narrow doleful forms 
Creeping in reptile flesh upon 
The bosom of the ground; 

And all the vast of Nature shrunk 
Before their shrunken eyes.’° 


Cadmus, it will be remembered, founded his city with the help 


10The Song of Los. 
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of the earthborn men who grew from the teeth of the dragon of 
Ares, whom he slew. Har also seems to have been an earthborn 
man; for the metamorphosis into serpent form is again repeated 
in Europe—without mention of Har and Heva by name, however 
—and said to have come about “when the five senses whelm’d / In 
deluge o’er the earth-born man.” Cadmus’s fate was to become like 
the serpent he had slain: 


Cadmus beheld him wallow in a Flood 

Of swimming Poison, intermix’d with Blood; 

When suddenly a Speech was heard from high 
(The Speech was heard, nor was the Speaker nigh) 
“Why dost thou thus with secret Pleasure see, 
“Insulting Man! what thou thy self shalt be?”™ 


From this strange oracle Blake has taken an idea that he uses with 
much force—man becomes what he beholds. Los, “terrified at the 
shape/ Enslaved humanity put on, became what he beheld.” This 
is the fate of Cadmus; and also, it seems, of Har and Heva, whose 
merely natural harmlessness is not proof against evil. 


If Har and Heva are indeed to some extent akin to Cadmus and 
Harmonia, Tiriel (Oedipus) visits his own ancestors; and this is 
in fact implied by Heva’s greeting, “Then Heva came & took old 
Tiriel in her mother’s arms.” Heva seems to be in some doubt 
whether she is embracing Tiriel or his father—for her the genera- 
tions have become confused with the passage of time, and she can 
no longer distinguish them: 


“Bless thy poor eyes, old man, & bless the old father 
of Tiriel! 

“Thou art my Tiriel’s old father; I know thee thro’ thy 
wrinkles” 


—but presently she calls him “Tiriel”: “How didst thou lose thy 
eyes, old Tiriel?” Oedipus is the son of Laius, son of Labdacus, 
the great grandson of Cadmus and Harmonia. Some such long 
ancestral retrospect is implied of Tiriel’s relationship with Har 
and Heva. : 


11Qvid’s Metamorphoses, tr. Addison (London, 1720), Bk. III. Italics mine. 
12V ala, or The Four Zoas, in Works of William Blake, Night IV, ll. 201-202. 
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Mnetha owes her name to a combination of mnemosyne (mem- 
ory) and perhaps Manethon, the Egyptian chronologist, and Athe- 
na. She is one of the “daughters of memory” who are the Greek 
muses; and perhaps Athena, as patron goddess of Athens and its 
learning, plays some part in her composition. She is in particular 
the symbol of memories of the temporal past. (Egypt is tradition- 
ally a symbol of the material world.) She is a figure for whom 
Blake had but small regard, for to him the “daughters of memory” 
are false muses, not being the authors of such sublime conceptions 
as his own “daughters of inspiration,” who draw not upon the 
memories of temporal tradition but upon memory of the kind 
called by Plato anamnesis, recollection of the eternal forms or 
ideas. Blake doubtless found the name Manethon in Stukeley’s 
work on Avebury and Stonehenge, as “a valuable piece of antiq- 
uity, call’d Manethon, the Egyptian’s Dynasties.” Now Blake 
neither valued nor venerated such pieces of antiquity as Mane- 
thon’s chronology. “Public Records! As if Public Records were 
True!” Blake wrote indignantly in the margin of Watson’s A pol- 
ogy for the Bible. “Nothing can be more contemptible than to 
suppose Public RECORDS to be True.” “Of what consequence is 
it whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch or no?” he asks, and goes 
on to say that Paradise Lost is as true as Genesis, both being works 
of the imagination. The telling of “old tales” and “court news,” 
and wearing out “packs and sets of great ones” belongs to Mnetha’s 
world of recorded memory; but a retreat into the vistas of the past 
can give no enduring refuge from dissolution. Lear’s project was 
never realized, nor could have been; and neither can Tiriel re- 
main with Mnetha, nourished on her food of memories. 

There is a very beautiful water-color drawing of Har, Heva, 
and Mnetha, entitled “Har and Heva Bathing.” What is illus- 
trated, of course, is nothing so naturalistic as a bath or a bathe, 
but the nature of Har and Heva: they are immersed in the waters 
of hyle—in matter, for their philosophy is unspiritual. It is not 
true innocence to come to terms with the temporal order, as Har 


18William Stukeley, Stonehenge, A Temple Restor’d to the British Druids (London, 
1740). This source seems the more likely as the name Heuwxos, one of the sons of 
Tiriel, is found in the same work—the Hycsi were the dynasty of shepherd-kings of 
Egypt. Manethon is also quoted in Jacob Bryant’s A New System; or, An Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology (London, 1774-76). 
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and Heva have done, but only a senile “second childhood.” The 
spiritual world is a true childhood, ageless, and this spirituality 
is as unknown to the inoffensive Har and Heva as to the raging 


Tiriel. 


There may be, in the figure of Har, echoes of Theseus, to whose 
kingdom and protection Oedipus wanders, and of the ancestral 
Cadmus. Is the nourishment of Mnetha, then, the Athenian phil- 
osophy, the consolations of the “daughters of memory”? This may 
be so; but with Har we also leave the Greeks, and discover the 
clue to a very different body of mythology that has gone into the 
making of Tiriel. The name Har appears in Stukeley in a chro- 
nology, where he is associated with Haran, the place of Abraham’s 
sojourn after his departure from Ur. As a giver of shelter to 
another aged wanderer, this Har might seem to have some rele- 
vance to the plot of Tiriel. But the Har who seems undoubtedly to 
be the source of Blake’s Har appears in the Icelandic Edda, trans- 
lated by Percy from Mallet’s Northern Antiquities (London, 
1770). Har is an important figure in this work, and appears as the 
narrator of ancient wisdom to a king, Gangler, who travels to 
Asgard from the west (Tiriel is also a “king of the west”) and 
who conceals his true name from Har (as Tiriel also does) in 
order to learn the myths of creation and the corpus of wisdom as 
embodied in the Norse traditions. This Har also, therefore, is 
an educator. 


“He who sits on the lowest Throne is the King, his name is Har, or the 
lofty one: the second is Jafnhar, i.e. equal to the lofty one: but he who 
sits on the highest Throne is Thridi, or the Third.”* Har perceiving 
Gangler desired to know what business brought him to Asgard: adding 
that he should be welcome to eat and drink without cost, along with the 
other guests at his court, Gangler said, He desired first to know whether 
there was any person present who was famous for his wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Har answered, If thou art the more knowing, I fear thou wilt hardly 
return safe: But go, stand below, and propose thy questions; here sits 
one will be able to answer thee. 


This Har, like Blake’s, offers to the wanderer hospitality and in- 


14Har, Jafnhar, and Thridi are all homonyms for the god Odin. But Blake may not 
have known this, for it is nowhere mentioned in Mallet. 
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struction. Tiriel’s last speech denounces Har for the false system 
of education he has received from him—a purely materialist 
philosophy. What evidence is there that the teaching of the Norse 
Har was of this kind? 

Gangler was taught by three kings, who speak in turn; Tiriel 
was taught only by Har—the lowest of the three. Now the state- 
ment that Har is the lowest of three potencies, Blake would cer- 
tainly interpret in terms of the traditional threefold division of 
elementary, celestial, and intellectual orders, familiar to him 
through Swedenborg and Agrippa, and possibly from other sources 
as well. Har, then, would be a king of the elementary, or natural 
world; of the cabalistic Assiah,”’ Plato’s cave, Blake’s own Ulro 
(as he later named his lowest world). He could teach, therefore, 
only the lowest form of wisdom, that of natural philosophy. That 
this is in fact the meaning of the Norse myth appears from the 
answers of the three kings to a question concerning the nature 


of God: 


Har replies, He lives for ever; he governs all his kingdom, and directs the 
great things as well as the small. Jafnhar adds: He hath formed the 
heaven, the earth, and the air. Thridi proceeds, He hath done more; he hath 
made men, and given them a spirit or soul, which shall live, even after 
the body shall have mouldered away, and then all the just shall dwell in 
a place named Gimle. But wicked men shall go to Hela or death. 


Har teaches only a natural religion; Jafnhar knew also the celes- 
tial world; but only Thridi knows of an eternal world—Plato’s 
intellectual world, the cabalistic Aziluth. Har does not teach it 
because he does not know it, by his very nature; and Mnetha (the 
wisdom of Blake’s Har) is also surprised to know that there are 
other men besides the sons of Har. Har, Heva, and Mnetha live 
in the good faith of their ignorance. 

From Mallet’s Northern Antiquities also comes the name of 
Hela, Tiriel’s eldest daughter. She is the Norse goddess of death, 
described not only in the Eddas, but in several other works acces- 
sible to Blake. Hela is named in Gray’s poem, “The Descent of 
Odin.” Not only is Hela the goddess of death; but she is, specifi- 
cally, the goddess of death through old age. Only those go to her 


15Are the Kings of Asia, named in The Song of Los as tyrants and oppressors, rulers 
of the lowest of the four worlds of the cabala, Assiah? 
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hells who die disgracefully (so the Norsemen saw it) of old age, 
or sickness, and not in battle. It is now clear why Blake substitutes 
Hela for Persephone, who leads the aged Oedipus to his grave. 
The figure of Hela introduces certain trains of meaning that Blake 
felt to be relevant to his theme. 

The Norsemen honored those who died in battle, and willingly 
sought what Blake was later to call self-annihilation” (albeit in 
a barbaric form), believing that only by so casting aside all selfish 
clinging to life could they reach Valhalla, a place of immortal 
happiness. As for Hela, 


Her hall is Grief; Famine is her table; Hunger her knife, Delay her valet; 
Slackness her maid; Precipice, her gate; Faintness, her porch; Sickness 
and Pain, her bed, and her tent, Cursing and Howling.” 


Blake’s Hela is snake-locked like a Gorgon, a trait that she seems 
to derive from the Eumenides, as has been shown above. But the 
Norse Hela is also associated with snakes; and if Blake had read 
—as seems likely, in view of his great admiration of Ossian“*— 


16Self-annihilation, in Blake’s sense, is not a form of suicide, but a dying to, or 
transcending of, the self, or ego. Jt is the theme of the poem Milton. 

17Mallet, Northern Antiquities. 

This work is the source of another curious item of Blake’s mythology that may as 
well be mentioned here—the Wicker Man of Scandinavia. Nearly every writer on 
Blake refers to this figure at some time or another; but none has asked what led 
Blake to suppose that there were Wicker Men in Scandinavia. As a matter of fact 
there were not, and Blake’s source is a statement in Percy's Introduction to the effect 
that, unlike the Druids described by Caesar as burning their victims in wicker cages, 
the Scandinavians never descended to anything so base, confining their methods of 
human sacrifice to such relatively humane practices as hanging their victims in sacred 
groves, knocking them on the head, throwing them into pits or headlong down wells. 
Blake cannot have been so deeply impressed as Bishop Percy seems to have been by 
the humanity of the Scandinavians, or his memory would not have played him false. 
The passage to which we appear to owe the Wicker Man is this: “In innumerable 
other instances, the institutions of the Druids among the Celts were extremely dif- 
ferent from those of the Teutonic nations. To mention a few: the former frequently 
burnt a great number of human victims alive, in large wicker images, as an offering 
to their Gods [vid. Caesar de Bell. Gall. lib. vi (Percy’s note) ]. The Gothic nations, 
though like all other pagans they occasionally defiled their altars with human blood, 
appear never to have had any custom like this.” 

18There are traces of Ossian in Tiriel. Lotho is probably from “Lotha’s roaring 
stream.” The name Matha, in the phrase used by Tiriel of his fallen house, “as false 
as Matha and as dark as Orcus” is likewise Ossianic. Calmar, son of Matha, a Lord 
of Connaught, appears in the poem Fingal, where he advises Cuthullin to go into 
battle. His advice proved to be unwise; perhaps Tiriel would have resented such 
advice as “false,” but I must confess that I see no clear reason why Tiriel should use 
the name. 

There ought to be a rule that scholars, in giving their findings, should also frankly 
confess what they cannot explain. In this poem the name Myratana baffles me en- 
tirely, nor have I found in other works on Blake any likely guess as to its source or 
meaning. 
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Macpherson’s /ntroduction to the History of Great Britain and 


Ireland (London, 1763), he would have found there a long section 
devoted to “The Regions of Hela”: 


On the shores of dead bodies, remote from the sun, there is a spacious and 
dismal hall, with its gate wide open to the northern winds. The walls are 
wattled with snakes, whose heads look inward and vomit poison. Rivers 


of this poison rush through the hall, which the unhappy are forced to 
ford. (p. 364) 


Hela’s aspect, Macpherson says, “is fierce and terrible; her temper 
unrelenting and cruel.” Blake’s Hela, howling and serpent-haired, 
reveals her mythological antecedents: 


“Hela, my daughter, listen! thou art the daughter of Tiriel. 

“Thy father calls. Thy father lifts his hand unto the heavens, 

“For thou hast laughed at my tears & curst thy aged father. 

“Let snakes rise from thy bedded locks & laugh among thy 
curls!” 

He ceast; her dark hair upright stood, while snakes infolded 
round 


Her madding brows: her shrieks appal’d the soul of Tiriel. 


She, howling, led him over mountains & thro’ frighted vales. 


Macpherson explains at some length that only those who died, 
like Tiriel, of old age or sickness, fall into the power of Hela. 
What follows throws light upon the attitude of contempt expressed 
by Tiriel’s sons, who address their father as “Old man! unworthy 
to be call’d the father of Tiriel’s race!” This taunting of old age 
is shocking to our morality, but it was not so by Norse standards. 
Blake, with his enthusiasm for Ossian, no doubt found much to 
admire in the Norse heroes. 


As valour was the only virtue among the northern nations, cowardice was 
the only vice. The first entitled them to the joys of Valhalla; the latter 
subjected them to an uncomfortable eternity in the regions of Hela. . . . 
The coward who suffered himself to be taken off by disease, or to be 
extinguished by age, brought disgrace on his friends as well as misery 
upon himself. The relations of the aged often prevented the reflections, 
which otherwise might have fallen upon themselves, by putting them to 
a violent death. Children have been known to precipitate their parents from 
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rocks, while the devoted persons exhibited every demonstration of glad- 
ness and joy.’® 


To Tiriel’s sons, the very fact that their father is old and feeble 
proves him a coward. He is afraid to die and is therefore “un- 
worthy to be call’d the father of Tiriel’s race.” This barbaric view 
of old age did not, to Blake, seem either cruel or unjust, at least 
in a symbolic sense; for the clinging to life of the human ego had, 
for him, nothing admirable in it, nothing to excite the sympathy 
of the poet-sage who himself died singing. The Scandinavian 
heroes whom Mallet describes as laughing as they fell in battle 
showed a kind of spiritual wisdom; for, in their savage way, they 
were willing to renounce temporal selfhood in their joyous faith 
in an eternal world.” 

That Hela signifies death seems a conclusion quite inescapable. 
Ellis and Yeats suggest that she represents the faculty of sight, 
because she is the youngest of five sisters, sight alone remaining. 
This reading is inconsistent with Tiriel’s blindness; but if Hela 
is one of the senses at all, this meaning is altogether secondary. 
Hela is death; and this being so, it is remarkable to find that 
Blake’s interpretation of the Youngest Daughter theme is exactly 
that given by Freud to Cordelia in King Lear. 

Freud sees in Lear’s relations with his three daughters man’s 
three inevitable relations with women; and when mother and wife 
will no longer love the aged man, it is woman as the grave who 
alone will receive him, the third of the Three Fates, Atropos, the 
inexorable. It is with bitter reluctance that Lear is compelled to 
learn that the two elder sisters will give him nothing, and that he 
must turn to the third, the silent daughter. In the last scene, when 
we read “Enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms,” Freud sees 
that Cordelia is not merely dead: 


Cordelia is Death. Reverse the situation and it becomes intelligible and 
familiar to us—the Death-goddess bearing eway the dead hero—Eternal 
wisdom, in the garb of the primitive myth, bids the old man renounce 


19Macpherson, Introduction. 


20There is an instance of the opposite conduct, in Aun, King of Sweden, who de- 
voted to Odin the blood of his nine sons to prevail on that god to prolong his life. This 
story is cited by Mallet; and Aun may well be among the prototypes of Tiriel, ready 
to sacrifice his children to his own interest. 
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love, choose death, and make friends with the necessity of dying.” 


Cordelia is the kindest daughter, in spite of all appearance to 
the contrary; and Lear’s reconciliation with her at last is what 
leaves us, at the end of the play, with the same sense that all has 
been resolved that we experience from the last scenes of Oedipus 
Coloneus, when the Goddess of Death receives the aged wanderer 
into her bosom, the earth. Cordelia in her death is beautiful and 
dear to Lear; but Tiriel curses his youngest daughter most bitterly 
of all his children, and she who might have been a gentle guide 
becomes fury-like and serpent-haired. 


The atmosphere of phantasmagoria in Tiriel, from which land- 
marks of classical drama rise as strangely as rocks out of swirling 
mist, comes from Swedenborg and from Agrippa. Tiriel’s brother 
Zazel is taken, like Tiriel himself, from Agrippa’s Three Books 
of Occult Philosophy. The demon Zazel and his army (Blake 


changes “army” to “sons” are the consumers of carcases. 


The flesh being forsaken, & the body being defunct of life, is called a dead 
Carkass; Which as say the divines of the Hebrews, is left to the power 
of the Demon Zazel, of whom it is said in the Scripture, Thou shalt eat 
dust all thy daies; and elsewhere, The dust of the earth is his bread, Now 
man was created of the dust of the earth, whence also that Demon is called 


the lord of flesh, and blood. (Bk. III, ch, xli) 


This is precisely the part played by Zazel in Blake’s poem. Myra- 
tana, Tiriel’s queen, is dead: 


.. . he began to dig a grave with his aged hands; 
But Heuxos call’d a Son of Zazel to dig their mother a grave. 


No wonder that Tiriel, the natural man, blind to spiritual things, 
is mocked by Zazel and his sons, who “throw dirt at him” as he 
wanders blindly toward his grave, beset by all the terrors of bodily 
corruption that appall those who have no knowledge of “the im- 
mortal man that cannot die.” 

Less explicable is the statement that it is Tiriel himself who has 
“enslav’d the sons of Zazel.” Tiriel’s sons, addressing the tyrant, 


say, 


21Freud, Collected Papers (1913), Vol. IV, The Theme of the Three Caskets. 
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“Old Cruelty, desist! & let us dig a grave for thee. 

“Thou hast refus’d our charity, thou hast refus’d our food, 

“Chusing to wander like a Son of Zazel in the rocks. 

“Why dost thou curse? is not the curse now come upon 
your head? 


“Was it not you enslav’d the sons of Zazel? & they have 
curs’d, 
“And now you feel it.” 


The same accusation is later repeated by Zazel himself: “ "Twas 
thou that chain’d thy brother Zazel.” Now the curse, “Dust shalt 
thou eat,” etc., that decrees that Zazel and his army shall be con- 
sumers of corpses, was uttered in Eden by the God who cursed 
the Serpent with the words: “Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” This curse immediately 
follows the curse of death laid upon man, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out 
of it thou wast taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Blake, in saying that it was Tiriel who enslaved Zazel, is 


therefore implicitly identifying Tiriel with the tyrant demiurge 
who cursed the Serpent in Eden—his brother, as Blake astonish- 
ingly affirms. 


Blake is here venturing into the forbidden realms of demon- 
ology according to the Magical tradition. Agrippa quotes Origen 
and other Christian authors, besides Hebrew sources, in support 
of the view that the fallen angels may at some time—at least cer- 
tain of them—be saved. Blake has evidently seized eagerly upon 
this fruitful tradition, which he was later to expand more fully in 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, where he denounces the moral- 
ity that has made outcasts of the devils, the Titans, and other spir- 
itual forces not in themselves either good or evil but as thinking 
makes them so. He develops the myth of the dust-eating serpent 
subject to the tyranny of the demiurge in the relationship between 
Ore and Urizen, who does, literally, enslave his brother and force 
him into serpent form until he frees himself in the final regenera- 
tion of man. In this reference to Zazel we have the first appearance 
of this important and bold train of thought, and also a clue to its 
source—or one of its sources—in the writings of Agrippa and the 
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magicians on the subject of demons. Jung has latterly introduced 
the idea of the bipolarity of all archetypal energies—the “gods” 
who inhabit the human mind—but this bipolarity was already un- 
derstood by Agrippa and his kind in both the practice and theory 
of magic; and every one of Blake’s gods, or Zoas, is likewise rend- 
ered good or evil by spiritual circumstances. 


Tiriel, then, is the enslaver of Zazel; therefore he is the god of 
the Old Testament whom Blake identifies with Zeus, and with the 
demiurge of Hermetic and Gnostic traditions, who is the crea- 
tor of this world and of natural man, “a very cruel being.” Tiriel 
is called “Old Cruelty”; and he is in some respects, as one might 
guess from his physical appearance, a prototype of the later fig- 
ure of Urizen, whom he resembles in his “aged ignorance,” his 
tyranny, his blindness (Urizen is represented as blind in one of 
the plates of The Book of Urizen), his philosophy of scientific 
materialism, and his belief that “the spectre is the man. The rest 
is only delusion and fancy.” The ruin and desolation that Urizen 
brings upon his world and his children by his errors is fore- 
shadowed by the cursing of Tiriel that brings catastrophe upon 
his sons and daughters. 


Blake did not regard this god of Genesis as the supreme God. 
He was, like the seven planetary kings who served under him, a 
spiritual being of great, but not supreme, power. Such spiritual 
beings as Zazel and other demons and angels, therefore, can be 
called his “brothers,” for they are not his creatures. 


The curse, “dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is 
valid only against natural man; against the divine humanity, co- 
eternal with the supreme God in “the body of Jesus,” it is power- 
less, for the spiritual man is not made from the dust, neither does 
he return to the dust. But Tiriel’s world is the lowest of the Three 
Worlds; he is, therefore, at once the pronouncer and the victim 
of that curse. It is Tiriel’s philosophy that has created the idea of 
death as a horror and the end of man, has made of the beautiful 
“dark” daughter Hela a terrible gorgon, and of the sons of Zazel, 
corpse-devouring demons. The Eumenides are for him only the 
Furies—they never reveal to him their benign aspect; and the 
evening of his life leads him only to the brink of the grave. 
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As Tiriel, led by Hela, approaches his grave, the terrors of cor- 
ruption beset him: 


She, howling, led him over mountains & thro’ frighted vales, 

Till to the caves of Zazel they approach’d at even tide. 

Forth from their caves old Zazel & his sons ran; when 
they saw 

Their tyrant prince blind, & his daughter howling & leading 
him, 

They laugh’d & mocked; some threw dirt & stones as they 
pass’d by; 

But when Tiriel turn’d around & rais’d his awful voice, 

Some fled away; but Zazel stood still, & thus begun: 


“Bald tyrant, wrinkled, cunning, listen to Zazel’s chains! 

“°Twas thou that chain’d thy brother Zazel! where are now 
thine eyes? 

“Shout, beautiful daughter of Tiriel! thou singest a sweet 
song! 

“Where are you going? come & eat some roots & drink some 
water. 

“Thy crown is bald, old man; the sun will dry thy brains 
away, 


“And thou wilt be as foolish as thy foolish brother Zazel.” 


The blind man heard, & smote his breast, & trembling passed 
on. 


They threw dirt after them .. . 


Zazel’s “where are now thine eyes?” and “Where are you going?” 
are not the sadistic taunting of the mutilated Gloucester, but 
spoken in just contempt for the selfhood, blind to eternity, that 
must go down to the grave it fears—for to the ego its own dis- 
solution is the ultimate horror. The figure of the Traveller in The 
Gates of Paradise is the contrasting figure; he “hasteneth in the 
Evening” because he knows where he is going: 


But when once I did descry 

The Immortal Man that cannot Die, 
Thro’ evening shades I haste away 
To close the Labours of my Day. 


As Agrippa himself writes, 


The body returnes to the earth from whence it was, & the spirit returnes 
to God that gave it; which Lucretius hath expressed in these verses; 
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What came from earth to earth returnes again; 
What came from God, returnes from whence it came. 


(Bk. III, ch. xli) 


There is a dramatic chapter in Agrippa’s work entitled “What 
concerning man after death, diverse Opinions.” From this chap- 
ter Blake has taken so much of the landscape of Tiriel that it 
would be a not impossible theory that the wanderings of the tyrant 
after the ruin of his palace (the body) and the death and burial 
of Myratana (the feminine counterpart of the soul is also the 
natural body) are a post-mortem phantasy. Such a notion would 
occur very naturally to Blake as a subject for a poem, for all 
Swedenborg’s visions are of the illusory heavens and hells of souls 
in the world of the dead. It is also notable that his next prophetic 
poem, Thel, treats of the opposite, the prenatal condition of the 
soul. But I do not wish to press this interpretation; it is of little 
importance whether Tiriel’s wanderings in the realms of the sub- 
jective occur before, at, or after death. What can be said is that 
Blake has drawn freely upon Agrippa’s account of the post-mortem 
state. The evil soul, he says, is punished by the law of “Adrastia, 
viz. an inevitable power of divine laws, by which in courses to 
come, is recompensed to every one according to the reason and 
merits of his former life; so as he who unjustly ruled in the former 
life, in the other life should relapse into a servile state” (Bk. III, 
ch. xli). So Tiriel, the tyrant, falls into the hands of Ijim, who 
uses the tyrant as a slave: 


“Come! I will lead thee on thy way & use thee as a scoff.” 


“Ay! now thou art discover’d, | will use thee like Pi slave.” 


When Tiriel heard the words of Ijim, he sought not to reply: 
He knew twas vain, for Ijim’s words were as the voice of 
Fate. 


Tiriel recognizes the law of Adrastia. 

Professor Northrop Frye first traced Ijim to his source.” The 
reference is to Swedenborg’s True Christian Religion, and Ijim 
personifies “the diabolical love of self.” 


22F earful Symmetry (Princeton, 1947), p. 242. 
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In hell this love causes its lusts to appear at a distance like various wild 
beasts; some like foxes and leopards, some like wolves and tigers, and 
some like crocodiles and venomous snakes; the deserts where they live 
are merely heaps of stones or barren gravel, interspersed with bogs full of 
croaking frogs; while birds of ill omen fly screeching over their miserable 
hovels. These are the ochim, tziim, and ijim, mentioned by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, where they speak of the love of dominion from the 
love of self.** 


This is, of course, Tiriel’s spiritual state. There is, however, 
another passage in Swedenborg in which is described “the hell 
which contained the emperors of emperors and kings of kings” 
that probably explains more precisely why Ijim is described as 
Tiriel’s brother, who can yet in turn tyrannize over him. The 
inhabitants of these hells appear 


like various kinds of wild beasts with fierce and savage eyes . . . and 
there also appeared in it terrible birds of night called ochiim and ijim, 
flying about them, being the representative images of their fantasies. Hence 
was discovered the true nature of political and ecclesiastical self-love, that 
the former makes its votaries desirous of being emperors, and the latter 
of being gods; and that under the influence of such love, men wish to 
possess such authority, and also affect it, so far as their inclinations are 
left free . . . (Par. 661) 


If Tiriel is a figure of political tyranny, Ijim is his brother, 
ecclesiastical tyranny, who has power even over a king. “Ijim 
shall rend thy feeble joints, thou tempter of dark Ijim!” Ijim 
“scorns/ To smite thee in the form of helpless age & eyeless 
policy,” but he uses him “as a scoff.” If these passages have a 
specific reference to the mutual tyrannical hate existing between 
the two evils of kingly and ecclesiastical tyranny, the part played 
by Ijim as the exposer of Tiriel and his denouncer to his sons 
at his own palace becomes clear. The rebel sons themselves “knew 
*twas vain to strive with Ijim; they bow’d & silent stood.” His 
ecclesiastical character would also explain why the sons 


. . » knew ‘twas vain 
Both spear & shield were useless & the coat of iron mail, 
When Ijim stretch’d his mighty arm... 


23True Christian Religion, Par. 45. Ochim and Ijim are both personified in 
Jerusalem. 
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What seems mere wordy fulmination proves to be quite specific— 
as specific, perhaps, as Blake felt he could safely be. All the same, 
it niust be admitted that Blake, many of whose seemingly obscure 
allusions ought to be evident to any well-read person, has here 
overstepped the bounds of reasonable expectation. His excuse must 
be that he may at that time have had hopes that the New Church 
would at some future time be more widely known than in 1789; 
but for that error of judgment Blake must himself be judged. To 
his credit be it said that a year later he no longer thought so. 

A similar passage in Agrippa, in which is described the fate 
of the evil soul wandering in hell, suggests the wanderings of 
Tiriel “over mountains and thro’ frighted vales.” The evil soul 
there becomes the prey of its own hallucinations: 


Then are represented to the phantastick reason those species, which are 
so much the more turbulent and furious, by how much in such souls there 
lies an intellectual spark more or lesse covered, or altogether extinct, into 
which are then by evil spirits conveyed species either most false, or ter- 
rible. . . . But they are most cruelly tortured in the irascible faculty with 
the hatred of an imaginary evil, into the perturbations whereof, as also 
false suspitions, and most terrible Phantasmes they then fall, and there 
are represented to them sad representations; sometimes of the heaven 
falling upon their head, sometimes of being consumed by the violence of 
flames, sometimes of being drowned in a gulfe, sometimes of being swal- 
lowed up into the earth, sometimes of being changed into divers kinds 
of beasts, sometimes of being torn and devoured by ugly monsters, some- 
times of being carried abroad, through woods, seas, fire, air, and through 
fearfull infernall places . . .** 


Such are Tiriel’s wanderings, and he is literally “carried abroad” 
through forests by the demon Ijim: “Ijim rais’d him up & bore 
him on his shoulders.” The souls, Agrippa continues, 


are thereby tormented, as if these things did really happen to them, which 
truely are not reall, but only species of them apprehended in imagination: 
even so do horrible representations of sins terrifie those souls after death 
as if they were in a dream and the guilt of wickedness drives them head- 
long through divers places; which therefore Orpheus calls the people of 
dreams, saying the gates of Pluto cannot be unlocked; within is a people 
of dreams.*° 


24Three Books of Occult Philosophy, Bk. II, ch. xli. 
25Tbid. 
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These are the hells; and they are illusory “States that are not, 
but ah! seem to be,” as Blake later wrote in Milton.” 

Such disincarnate souls may impress their fantasies upon the 
consciousness of the living in the form of apparitions: 


Such wicked souls therefore enjoying no good places, when wandring in 
an Aeriall body, they represent any form to our sight, are Called hags, 
and goblins, inoffensive to them that are good, but hurtfull to the wicked, 
appearing one while in thinner bodies, another time in grosser, in the 
shapes of divers animals, and monsters, whose conditions they had in their 
lifetime, as sings the Poet, 

Then divers forms and shapes of brutes appear; 

For he became a tyger, swine, and bear, 

A skalie dragon, and a lionesse, 

Or doth from fire a dreadfull noise expresse; 

He doth transmute himself to divers looks, 

To fire, wild beasts, and into running brooks.** 


This passage echoes very closely the account given by Ijim of how 
Tiriel, as “the tormenter of dark Ijim,” appeared to him in a 


26This highly sophisticated account of the post-mortem state as illusory and dream- 
like is, it seems to me, the source of Blake’s own thought upon the illusory nature of 
the “states”—of all mental states, good or evil, other than those of eternity. I had long 
suspected that Blake might have had access to some account of the Buddhist hells, and 
indeed he may have read the vivid account of the hells and heavens of Buddhist 
mythology in an article in Asiatic Researches, VII (1801), by Captain Mahoney, 
“On Singhala, or Ceylon, and the Doctrines of Bhooddha.” But the contributors to 
Asiatic Researches seldom reveal the intellectual insight and boldness of Agrippa; and 
the knowledge that the heavens and hells are fantasy of the “people of dreams” seems 
certainly to come from Agrippa and not from the uncomprehending though scholarly 
accounts of Eastern religion for the first time appearing in Sir William Jones’s vol- 
umes of Asiatic Researches. 

Agrippa’s statement may be compared with Evans-Wentz’s account of the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, in which the fantastic nature of the visions of departed souls is 
again and again insisted upon: “The after-death state is very much like the dream 
state, and its dreams are the children of the mentality of the dreamer . . . what the 
percipient on the Bardo plane sees is due entirely to his own mental content, there 
are no visions of gods or of demons, of heavens or of hells, other than those born of 
the hallucinatory Karmic thought-forms constituting his personality, which is an im- 
permanent product arising from the thirst for existence. . . . the Bible of the Chris- 
tians, like the Koran of the Moslems, never seems to consider that the spiritual ex- 
periences in the form of hallucinatory visions by prophet or devotee, reported therein, 
may, in the last analysis, not be real. But the Bardo Thodol is so sweeping in its 
assertions that it leaves the clear-cut impression that every vision, without any excep- 
tion whatsoever, in which spiritual beings, gods or demons or paradises or places of 
torment and purgation play any part . . . is purely illusory.” 

Blake would have understood this perfectly; but in fact he received the same 
teaching from Cornelius Agrippa. 


27Agrippa, Bk. III, ch. xli. “The poet” is Virgil, and the passage quoted is from 
the Fourth Georgic. 
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series of apparitions that closely follow the list given by Agrippa. 
Undoubtedly the idea that Tiriel could be a “fiend” and haunt 
his brother comes from Agrippa; Ijim calls the sons from the 
palace with the words: ““Heuxos, come forth! I here have brought 
the fiend that troubles Ijim,” and he then describes the shape- 
shiftings of this protean goblin: 


“This is the hypocrite that sometimes roars a dreadful lion; 
“Then I have rent his limbs & left him rotting in the forest 
“For birds to eat; but I have scarce departed from the place, 
“But like a tyger he would come: & so I rent him too. 
“Then like a river he would seek to drown me in his waves; 
“But soon I buffetted the torrent: anon like to a cloud 
“Fraught with the swords of lightning; but I brav’d the 
vengeance too. 


“Then he would creep like a bright serpent, till around my 
neck, 

“While I was sleeping, he would twine: I squeez’d his 
pois’nous soul, 

“Then like a toad, or like a newt, would whisper in my ears; 

“Or like a rock stood in my way, or like a pois’nous shrub. 

“At last I caught him in the form of Tiriel, blind & old, 

“And so Ill keep him!” 


These are the traditional metamorphoses of Proteus, with slight 
variations. An examination of Blake’s list is extremely revealing, 
and shows very clearly how deliberately he worked with symbols. 
Spontaneous as the speech of Ijim seems to be, every image is 
considered. Blake’s list of metamorphoses is: lion, tiger, river, 
lightening cloud, serpent, toad or newt, rock, poisonous shrub, 
Tiriel himself. Now this is not Agrippa’s list, which contains tiger, 
swine, bear, dragon, lioness, fire, running water. The model of 
all later accounts of Proteus is, of course, to be found in the Odys- 
sey, where Phorcys is captured by Menelaus after he has become, 
in turn, stream, fire, lion, leopard, boar, dragon, and tree. 

Now of Blake’s list, the lion, river, lightening, and serpent (or 
dragon) are common to all; the tiger appears only in Agrippa; 
the tree or “poisonous shrub” appears in the Odyssey; this leaves 
unexplained the toad or newt, and the stone. 

Let it not be supposed that Blake simply invented these addi- 
tional metamorphoses; that would have been entirely contrary to 
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his method of working. The stone comes from Ovid’s account of 
Proteus in the Metamorphoses, which Blake had certainly read* 
(probably in Vernon’s translation—this passage was not translated 
by Dryden). Ovid’s list is lion, boar, serpent, bull, tree, stone, fire, 
and water, which contains all Blake’s images except the tiger 
(which probably comes from Agrippa) and the toad. 

Whence comes the toad that “would whisper in mine ears”? 
This toad is taken from Paradise Lost; it is the form taken by 
Satan when he first tempts Eve with evil dreams: 


. . . him there they found 

Squat like a Toad, close at the eare of Eve; 
Assaying by his Devilish art to reach 

The Organs of her Fancie, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams. 


(IV, 799-803) 


The parallel with Agrippa’s account of the operation of fantasy, 
and the form in which an evil spirit approaches a living man 
through his dream-hallucinations is striking; and we see that 
Blake’s single departure from the classical list of the metamor- 
phoses of Proteus was made, not in accordance with any personal | 
whim, but because Milton’s toad belongs, as by right, to the same 
order. He gives us a plain clue to the source of the toad by describ- 
ing its whispering in the ear of Ijim as he slept. Blake’s purpose 
was neither fanciful nor arbitrary—he wished to further define 
Tiriel’s nature by pointing to his affinity with Satan, who is, in all 
Blake’s later writings, the selfhood itself—“my selfhood or Satan” 
is no less an invariable term than “the divine humanity or Jesus.” 
This conception of Satan was already forming when he identified 
Tiriel, dominated by the love of self, with Milton’s Satan. 

Tiriel’s identification with Satan (this time as the serpent) is 
again stressed in his last speech of self-realization. He has been 
made into a distorted egoistic tyrant by his education, 


“Compell’d to pray repugnant & to humble the immortal spirit 
“Till I am subtil as a serpent in a paradise.” 


This is Tiriel’s single mention of “the immortal spirit,” that he 


28A pencil sketch of Daphne changed into a laurel is an early entry in the Rossetti 
manuscript, indicating Blake’s familiarity with Ovid. 
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has denied to the very point of death. With this belated realization 
of his own monstrosity, he curses Har and dies: “Mistaken father 
of a lawless race, my voice is past.” 

Tiriel’s last words echo a phrase spoken by Milton’s God the 
Father, the archtyrant of Paradise Lost, the figure to whom Blake 
was presently to return in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. The 
quotation is inexact, and I am not sure that Blake is not, uncon- 
sciously or deliberately, misreading the merciful intention of God 


the Father: 


Father, thy word is past, man shall find grace; 
And shall grace not find means . . . (P.L., III, 227 f.) 


Has Blake understood “past” as “over and done with,” as about 
to give place to the mercy of the Son? In any case, Tiriel’s echoing 
of the phrase is only a half-memory—or even, perhaps, the resem- 
blance is accidental. 


Blake was not a hater of old men. Jerusalem closes on a vision 


of 


. . . the wonders Divine 
Of Human Imagination, throughout all the Three Regions 
immense 


Of Childhood, Manhood & Old Age. 


A few months before the end of his life he wrote, 


I have been very near the gates of death, and have returned very weak 
and an old man, feeble and tottering, but not in spirit and life, not in 
the real man, the imagination, which liveth for ever. In that | am stronger 
and stronger, as this foolish body decays.*° 


Job is an old man, illuminated by imagination; and so is the 
Traveller who hastens in the evening. But, symbolically, old age 
stands, for Blake, only for the temporal, which alone ages. In 
eternity, nothing ages. Only the human selfhood can grow old, for 
it alone is built up in time, nourished on memories, and its final 
fate, however long—whether in man or tradition, body or institu- 
tion, church or state—it may totter on the verge of dissolution, can 


29To George Cumberland, April 12, 1827. 
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only be death. The imaginative wisdom is ever-young and its sym- 
bol is the Child, whose eternal nature outlasts all the dynasties of 
old men and their amassed experience. The Child, symbol of “the 
human existence itself’—the imagination—comes into the world 
with every man, before the amassing of memories and the con- 
struction of an aging selfhood begins. Angels appear in the form 
of a child; but Satan only as old and experienced—as, in Paradise 
Regained, Milton shows him as an old man. Thus Tiriel stands as 
the symbol of all bodies of tradition, kingdoms, and institutions 
that seek perpetuity in Mnetha’s kingdom, where records of the 
past are preserved like papyrus and mummies in the dry sands of 
the spiritual Egypt. But the long continuance of the temporal never 
leads to eternity; is, indeed, only an obstacle to the realization of 


that world of imagination that man can enter only by becoming 
“as a little child.” 





A Drawing of the Last Judgment 


By AvBert S. Roe 


bis LAST JUDGMENT is a theme which stands at the very center 
of William Blake’s thought. In one of his prose writings, with 
which we shall be here much concerned, Blake says, “Whenever 
any Individual Rejects Error & Embraces Truth, a Last Judgment 
passes upon that Individual.’ Blake in this passage states the 
belief, fundamental to an understanding of his thought, that man 
may, while in this life, become through imagination capable as an 
individual of comprehending the eternal order, where all things 
exist outside of the bounds of time and space as we know them in 
this world. The essence of Blake’s doctrine is that man is created 
in the image of God. In the Fallen World of our present life, man 
is, however, under the domination not of the divine potentiality 
within him, but of his selfhood, or to use Blake’s own terminology, 
of his “spectre.” It is important to remember that Blake had no 
belief in any eternal damnation of the individual. Mankind in the 
Fallen World is by that very fact in what Blake terms a “state” 
of error—‘states” being phases of experience into which all men 
may enter, but which must be distinguished from traits which are 
peculiar to the individual. Eventually, through the mercy of God, 
some sooner and some later, every man will recognize the error 
of selfhood, and when he does so will reject his present state and 
be saved. To phrase it in Blake’s own words, as given in Jerusalem, 
his most important prophetic work: “Each Man is in his Spectre’s 
power/ Untill [sic] the arrival of that hour,/ When his Humanity 
awake/ And cast his Spectre into the Lake.””* Ultimately the sum 
total of error will be cast out, and then the Created or Fallen 
World will disappear. This for Blake is the Universal Last Judg- 
ment, and it is this that he represented in his drawings of the theme. 


1A Vision of the Last Judgment (hereafter abbreviated V.LJ.), p. 647. Page refer- 
ences to Blake’s work are to the fourth (1939) and later editions of Poetry and Prose 
of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (hereafter abbreviated K.P.). 


2Inscription in reversed writing which forms part of the design at the bottom of 
pl. 41 of Jerusalem. See note 21 below. 
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The Last Judgment is not Fable or Allegory, but Vision. . . . Vision 
or Imagination is a Representation of what Eternally Exists, Really & 
Unchangeably. . . . The Nature of My Work is Visionary or Imaginative 
. . » This world of Imagination is the world of Eternity . . . There Exist 
in that Eternal World the Permanent Realities of Every Thing which we 
see reflected in this Vegetable Glass of Nature. 

When Imagination, Art & Science & all Intellectual Gifts, all the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost are look’d upon as of no use & only Contention remains 
to Man, then the Last Judgment begins, & its Vision is seen by the Imag- 


inative Eye of Every one according to the situation he holds. . . . I have 
represented it as I saw it. 


Blake represented what he saw on a number of occasions: in 
poetry, in several of his prophetic writings;* in prose, in his letters 
and in his notebook; and as a full-scale vision in a tempera paint- 
ing, several drawings, and an engraving.” The tempera painting 
was a work of monumental scale; by the time that Alexander Gil- 
christ wrote his Life of Blake* in 1863, it had already disappeared. 
As it has not since come to light, we must presume that it has most 
tragically perished, and with it one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of religious art of modern times. We know of it from a 


description in a biographical sketch of Blake appended by John 
Thomas Smith, Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, to his life of the sculptor, Joseph Nollekens, which appeared 
in 1828, the year following Blake’s death. “Had he fortunately 
lived till the next year’s exhibition at Somerset House, the public 
would then have been astonished at his exquisite finishing of a 
Fresco picture of the Last Judgment, containing upwards of one 


8V.L.J., pp. 637-639. 


4The important long prophetic poem by Blake, which was unpublished and is pre- 
served today in the Department of Manuscripts at the British Museum (Add. MS 
39764), The Four Zoas or Vala, has as the title of its final book, “Night the Ninth, 
being The Last Judgment.” The two major prophetic poems published by Blake him- 
self in his own process of “illuminated printing,” Milton and Jerusalem, also end with 
visions of an apocalyptic character. For The Four Zoas MS, see Herschel M. Mar- 
goliouth, William Blake’s “Vala” (Oxford, 1956). 


5William Michael Rossetti, in his catalogue of Blake’s works in the second volume 
of Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, lists eight versions of the theme, one 
being described as a “tracing.” I am familiar with five extant versions, three of which 
can be identified with those listed by Rossetti, and one of which may well be the 
original of Rossetti’s tracing. See notes 8 and 12 below. 


6Life of William Blake, “Pictor Ignotus” (London, 1863). All page references to 
Gilchrist given herewith are to the second edition, 1880. 
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thousand figures, many of them wonderfully conceived and grandly 
drawn.” Gilchrist, who knew it only from hearsay, speaks of it 
as “‘one of the most important of the culminating productions of 
Blake’s life,” and gives us some further information, including the 
fact that “Nobody could be found to give twenty-five guineas for 
it then.””* 


We can, however, gain some further idea of this remarkable 
work from a description which clearly refers to it, and which is 
found in scattered form on a number of pages of Blake’s personal 
notebook, now in the British Museum, the gift of the late Mrs. 
William Emerson of Cambridge, Massachusetts.” This is the note- 
book which, in 1847, Dante Gabriel Rossetti bought for ten shil- 
lings from a brother of Samuel Palmer, the artist who was one of 
the youthful disciples of Blake’s last years. It was Rossetti who 
gave to this account the title by which it is known among Blake’s 
works, A Vision of the Last Judgment. 


In addition to this detailed prose account, clearly specified by 
Blake as the “description of [a] Picture,””* there exist, as noted 


above, several visual representations by him of the Last Judgment. 
One of these is an engraving which appeared as one of the illus- 
trations to an edition of Robert Blair’s poem, The Grave; engraved 
after Blake’s design by Louis Schiavonetti, it was first published 
in 1808." The remaining versions are drawings in various stages 
of completion. These can be divided into four main categories, 
according to different representations of the theme. It is with the 


7Quoted from Arthur Symons, William Blake (London, 1907), pp. 373-374. 


8Gilchrist, I, 262-263, 401-402. See Rossetti’s List No. 1, No. 119, in Gilchrist, II, 
223, where the dimensions of this tempera are given as seven feet by five (but note 
that in List No. 2, No. 25, p. 258, they are referred to as six fvet bv five). 


®*The Note-Book of William Blake Called the Rossetti Manuscript, ed. Geoffrey 
Keynes (London, 1935). 


10The text of A Vision of the Last Judgment will be most conveniently found in 
K.P., pp. 637-652. The quotation given here is from p. 639. 


11For a full account of the various editions of this poem with plates engraved after 
Blake’s designs, see Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of William Blake (New York, 
1921), pp. 219-222, 377. 
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most finished drawing of the last of these groups that we shall 
be here concerned.” 

This is the remarkable pencil, India ink, and wash drawing 
which is included in the collection which Lessing J. Rosenwald has 
presented to the National Gallery of Art in Washington (Frontis- 
piece, Fig. 1).’* A great masterpiece of design and linear drafts- 
manship, with an amazing feeling for delicate and swift movement 
which weaves through the wonderfully organized multitude of 
figures, preserving complete clarity amidst complexity, this draw- 
ing ranks as one of the outstanding achievements of Blake’s life, 
and gives a striking indication of the loss which English art has 


12The four main treatments of the theme may be divided as follows: 

(i) The engraving in Blair’s Grave. Rossetti in his catalogue, List No. 2, Nos. 113, 
114, 115, p. 267, mentions three drawings as related to this version. These are un- 
known to me. 

(ii) A water color until recently in the collection of the late Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, Bart. To be identified with No. 84 of Rossetti’s List No. 1, p. 218. Signed 
and dated 1806. See Catalogue, Blake Centenary Exhibition, Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 1927, No. 40, pp. 37-39, and pl. XXIX. 


(iii) A water color in the collection at Petworth House, Sussex, signed and dated 
1808. Reproduced in color in Darrell Figgis, The.Paintings of William Blake (London, 
1925), pl. 7; also in monochrome in The Writings of William Blake, ed. Keynes 
(London, 1925), III, facing p. 2, and in The Letters of William Blake, ed. Keynes 
(New York, 1956), facing p. 166, and in C. H. Collins Baker, Catalogue of the 
Petworth Collection of Pictures in the Possession of Lord Leconfield (London, 1920), 
No. 454, pp. 6-7. This is the version described in Blake’s letter to Ozias Humphry, 
dated Jan. 18, 1808. (For the most accurate text of this letter and of the second draft 
dated Feb., 1808, see Letters, ed. Keynes, pp. 165-170.) It is catalogued by Rossetti 
as No. 89 in his List No. 1, p. 218, but Rossetti there makes the mistake of describ- 
ing it as a “tempera.” See also Gilchrist, I, 260-262. 

(iv) (a) A very slight pencil sketch, formerly in the collection of W. Graham 
Robertson, now in an anonymous private collection in London. Inscribed in ink, “Wil- 
liam Blake for his Last Judgment. Frederick Tatham.” 

(b) A more developed, but still quite unfinished version of the same design 
in pencil, India ink, and wash, now in the collection of T. Edward Hanley, Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. Reproduced in E. J. Ellis, The Real Blake (London, 1907), facing 
p. 271. Rossetti’s List No. 2, No. 24, pp. 257-258. 


(c) The fully developed pencil, India ink, and wash drawing which is in 
the collection which Lessing J. Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, has presented 
to the National Gallery of Art. It is the subject of this article and is illustrated here- 
with (Frontispiece, Fig. 1). See note 13 following. 


1817% by 13% inches. No watermark. Not signed or dated. Collections: Thomas 
Butts(?), Marsden J. Perry, W. A. White, William Bateson. Rossetti, List No. 2, No. 
25, p. 258, describes a “tracing” from a similar drawing; however, if this is so, the 
date given by Rossetti (1807) would appear improbable, as brought out in the course 
of this article. The drawing has been reproduced in Keynes, Writings, III, facing 
p. 148, and in Keynes, Pencil Drawings by William Blake, Il (1956), pl. 27. See also 
the catalogue of the exhibition of Blake’s work held at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 1939, No. 204, p. 146. 
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suffered through the disappearance of the full-scale tempera 
version. 

Comparison of the drawing with the text of A Vision of the Last 
Judgment makes it possible to identify most of the figures, and 
gives numerous clues as to their significance to Blake. Before dis- 
cussing this aspect of the drawing, however, it will be well to say 
something concerning Blake’s employment of traditional literary 
and artistic sources. With another artist, this might very well con- 
stitute the major interest of such a study as this, but with Blake, 
even when treating a theme involving so many traditional connota- 
tions as the Last Judgment, his approach to it is essentially personal. 

As a literary source, he went directly to the Book of Revelation, 
and the major features of this drawing follow the Biblical account 
closely. The throne set in the midst of heaven, surrounded by the 
four and twenty elders, the creatures with wings full of eyes, the 
angel with the key and the chain, the harlot and the beast, the 
“woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars,” Gog and Magog—all these 
features, as well as numerous others, are taken quite literally from 
the Apocalypse. While Blake was a student of Dante, his version— 
unlike that of Michelangelo—is not related directly to the Divine 
Comedy.” Similarly, while his rendition of certain features, as in 
his placing of Gog and Magog within a cavern, may suggest fa- 
miliarity with St. Augustine’s City of God, such is merely inci- 
dental.’* When he wishes a wider vocabulary, he turns to the Old 
Testament—and hence Moses, Noah, and Abraham occupy central 
positions, as do less familiar characters such as Og, King of 
Bashan, Hazael the Syrian, Araunah the Jebusite, and the like. 
Ultimately, as we shall see, all of these are interpreted in terms 
of Blake’s own mythological system, so that—apart from the Bible 
—the basic literary source is that of Blake’s own prophetic 
writings. 

Likewise, Blake’s dependence upon visual tradition in the rendi- 
tion of the theme, while revealing influence from various sources, 


14But see note 61 below. 

15“They [i.e. Gog and Magog] are therefore the nations in which we find the devil 
was shut up as in an abyss.” City of God, Bk. XX, ch. 11. (Bk. XX treats of the Last 
Judgment and ch. 11, of Gog and Magog.) 
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never approaches in the slightest that of a close copying of earlier 
works. The general scheme of the composition, with its light up- 
ward movement on Christ’s right circling across to become swift 
downward motion on His left, all against a background of limited 
space in depth, was probably suggested by the “Last Judgment” 
of Michelangelo, for whom, as is well known, Blake had immense 
admiration. When, however, we turn to the details of treatment, 
the two works could not be more unlike. Michelangelo’s emphasis 
on the physical, his representation of Christ as the stern judge in- 
stead of as the merciful Lord of forgiveness, his direct dependence 
upon Dante, all combine to make his rendition altogether different 
from that of Blake. And so it happens that, while Blake’s first 
known work, the engraving “Joseph of Arimathea among the Rocks 
of Albion” of 1773,*° derives directly from a figure in Michel- 
angelo’s Pauline Chapel frescoes, as Blake states in the inscription, 
there is not one figure in any of his versions of the Last Judgment 
which is copied directly from Michelangelo—although, as usual 
with him, the modeling of male figures has Michelangelesque rem- 
iniscences. The nearest he comes to adopting something directly 


from the Michelangelo fresco is the cavern-like mound which ap- 
pears at the bottom of the drawing; however, the figures within the 
cavern are quite different and, furthermore, human forms en- 
closed within caves have a very specialized meaning in Blake’s 
symbolism.” 


In point of fact, in spirit and even in detail, it is to works of 
medieval art that Blake’s treatment of the Last Judgment most 
nearly approaches. Of all of his contemporaries of the period of 
the Gothic Revival, Blake most fully appreciated the true quality 
of the original. During his apprenticeship, Blake’s master sent him, 
as part of his training, to make drawings of the Gothic tombs of 
Westminster Abbey, these later serving as studies for engravings. 


16For this state of the plate, see Keynes, Blake Studies (London, 1949), pp. 45-47 
and pl. 14. Keynes has shown that the familiar state of this engraving, although 
dated 1773, must be considerably later. 

17The limited perceptions of the Natural Man in the Fallen World are frequently 
symbolized by Blake as human figures struggling to free themselves from a cave 
which encloses them tightly. See, for instance, pl. 3 to The Gates of Paradise (repro- 
duced K.P., p. 570), and compare the following passage from The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (K.P., p. 187) : “Man has closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ nar- 
row chinks of his cavern.” 
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Thereafter, the art of the Middle Ages always had a special 
significance for Blake, representing to him the forms of the spir- 
itual world as contrasted with those of the material world; thus 
in his later years we find him saying, “Grecian is Mathematic 
Form: Gothic is Living Form.””* It will be noted that some of the 
figures in the foreground of the Rosenwald drawing distinctly re- 
call Gothic funereal monuments of a type reminiscent of those in 
Westminster Abbey with which Blake was in such intimate contact 
during the years of his apprenticeship to James Basire between 


1772 and 1779." 


When we turn to actual medieval renditions of the theme, how- 
ever, we do not find Blake basing himself directly upon any iden- 
tifiable and specific prototypes. An interesting case in point is the 
figure of Christ upon the throne. In Blake’s other versions of the 
Last Judgment, Christ’s hands rest upon the scroll or book which 
lies upon His lap. The group of drawings, however, of which the 
Rosenwald drawing is the most finished example show His hands 
outstretched in a manner clearly intended to call to mind the 
Crucifixion. Now, this is not the usual way in which Christ is 
represented on the throne in medieval tradition, where He either 
holds His hands down by His sides with palms outward to display 
His wounds, or else holds His right hand raised in blessing while 
His left is lowered in a gesture of judgment on the damned.” 

We do, however, find the motif of the Christ figure with arms 
extended employed by Blake himself on a number of occasions. 
The most notable example, and the key to the significance of this 
symbol, is plate 76 of Jerusalem, first published about 1818.” 


18K.P., p. 583 (written ca. 1820). 


19The Westminster Abbey sculpture was published in Richard Gough’s Sepulchral 
Monuments in Great Britain. See Keynes, Bibliography, pp. 197-198, and Blake Studies, 
pp. 41-42, pl. 13. The influence of this medieval sculpture is especially apparent in 
Blake’s designs for Blair’s Grave. It will be noted that quite a number of groups in 
the foreground of the Rosenwald drawing on the side of the blessed are derived from 
various of the Grave illustrations; this is even more the case with respect to some of 
the other Last Judgment drawings, notably that at Petworth House, which is dated 
in the same year as the Grave designs were published (1808). 

20Emile Male, L’Art religieux du XII® siécle en France (Paris, 1953), p. 178. 


21Facsimile editions of Jerusalem have been issued by the William Blake Trust 
both in color (from the unique hand-colored copy, now on loan from Paul Mellon to 
the Yale University Library) and in black and white. This plate is also reproduced 
in color in Keynes, Bibliography, facing p. 166. 
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Christ, crucified on the tree of the Fallen World, faces the reawak- 
ening Albion, who stands before Him making the identical gesture 
of extended arms. Christ’s redeeming love, as exemplified by His 
sacrifice, makes possible the salvation of Fallen Man, and after 
the dark night of Albion’s sleep the first traces of dawn are appear- 
ing. The same gesture occurs in a water color in the Tate Gallery, 
“David Delivered Out of Many Waters.”” Christ hovers over the 
waters, symbol of the Fallen World, and His saving gesture is 
repeated by the enmeshed form below Him; the surrounding sera- 
phim represent the seven eyes of God, symbolizing God’s con- 
tinuing love of man, even in the fallen state. The figure of the Lord 
repeats the gesture in the fine thirteenth engraving of the Book 
of Job series, “Then the Lord answered Job out of the Whirl- 
wind,” the plate which illustrates the beginning of Job’s emergence 
from error; the motif appears again in Blake’s most famous work, 
the fourteenth Job engraving, “When the morning Stars sang to- 
gether,” which we shall consider later.” 


It is thus clear that, consistent with the entire trend of his 
beliefs, as previously stated, Blake does not stress the terrors of 
everlasting damnation in this, his final preserved version of the 
Last Judgment. In this he differs from Michelangelo. Rather, he 
shows the ultimate casting out of error, when, through God’s mercy 
freed from their spectres (those “states” which are here shown as 
forever rejected ), all created souls arise to the universal salvation. 
Christ’s gesture emerges, therefore, not as the perpetuation of an 
iconographic archetype, but as an essentially Blakean symbol, and 
the key to the fundamental meaning of this drawing. 


In speaking of the figure of Christ, we should mention the 
pillars of the throne. Blake identifies these in his notebook as 


22Laurence Binyon, The Drawings and Engravings of William Blake (London, 1922), 
pl. 9. See also the tempera, “The Agony in the Garden” (ibid., pl. 55). 


23For reproducticns of the water colors, pencil sketches, and engravings of the Job 
series, and for the history of the designs, see Laurence Binyon and Geoffrey Keynes, 
Illustrations of the Book of Job by William Blake (New York: Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, 1935). The standard work of interpretation is Joseph H. Wicksteed, Blake’s 
Vision of the Book of Job (London and New York, 1910; 2nd. ed., 1924). 
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Jachin and Boaz, the pillars of Solomon’s temple.” As he chooses 
to mention them specifically in this connection, it is probable that 
Blake attached a special significance to them. Jachin and Boaz 
have from early times been regarded as possessed of magic prop- 
erties, being as they are the guardians of the doorway leading to 
inner mysteries. They figure prominently in the symbolism of 
alchemy, whence their appearance as the pillars of the throne in 
the tarot cards;* they have symbolic significance also in the rites 
of Freemasonry.“ The ultimate source from which this tradition 
derived would seem to be traceable to cabalistic doctrine, in which 
the pillars signify redemption, as well as symbolizing the two 
sexes.”’ Blake, as has been demonstrated on a number of occasions, 
was clearly familiar with many points of cabalistic lore, which 
influenced his own symbolism in a number of important ways.” 
In Blake’s system, he conceives the essential harmony of creation 
to be the vital balance between the creative imagination, which 
he characterizes as masculine, and its reflection in the feminine 
world of material existence. These are the basic contraries of 
Blake’s symbolism, and he views their eternal interaction as pro- 


24K.P., p. 639. I Kings vii.l3-22; If Chron. iii.15-17; Jer. 1ii.21-23. For an 
attempted reconstruction of these brazen pillars, following the Biblical account and 
archaeological evidence, see Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, History of Art in 
Sardinia, Judaea, Syria, and Asia Minor (London, 1890), I, 250-257, pls. vi and vii. 
Jachin and Boaz have recently been associated with the Romanesque columns in the 
Friedsem Annunciation in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (attributed to 
Hubert van Eyck), and seen there as symbolic of the Old Dispensation (Erwin Panof- 
sky, Early Netherlandish Painting [Cambridge, Mass., 1953], I, 133). 

25For Jachin and Boaz in the eighth card of the tarot pack, “Justice,” and for their 


masculine and feminine significance in the symbolism of alchemy, see O. Wirth, Le 
Symbolisme Hermétique (Paris, 1931). 


26The origins of Freemasonry are often popularly traced back to the building of 
Solomon’s temple, and hence the significance in the Masonic rite of the objects of 
temple furniture. For Jachin and Boaz, see George F. Fort, The Early History and 
Antiquities of Freemasonry (Philadelphia, 1877), pp. 332-334. Arthur Edward Waite, 
A New Encyclopaedia of Freemasonry (London, 1921), II, 279-281, brings out the 
cabalistic connections of Jachin and Boaz. A number of editions of a work with the 
significant title, Jachin and Boaz; or, an Authentic Key to the Door of Freemasonry, 
were issued in London during Blake’s lifetime (e.g., 3rd ed., 1763; another new and 
enlarged ed., 1780). 


27See, for example, Kabbala Denudata, seu Doctrina Hebraeorum Transcendentalis 


et Metaphysica atque Theologica (Salzburg: Abraham Lichtenthaler, 1677), pp. 
186-189, 433-434. 


28For Blake and the cabala, see especially S. Foster Damon, William Blake, His 
Philosophy and Symbols (Boston and New York, 1924), pp. 446-447; also Milton O. 
Percival, William Blake’s “Circle of Destiny” (New York, 1938), and Northrop Frye, 
Fearful Symmetry, A Study of William Blake (Princeton, 1947). 
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ducing the dynamic tension and ebb and flow which is the essential 
for arriving at truth. Blake sums up this theory in an important 
passage at the beginning of one of his earliest prophetic books, 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, of ca. 1793: “Energy is Eternal 
Delight . . . Without Contraries is no progression. Attraction and 
Repulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to 
Human existence.”** This concept of the basic nature of the inter- 
action of the masculine and feminine contraries remains a funda- 
mental element in all of Blake’s thought, and is doubtless here 
symbolized by Jachin and Boaz. The placing of the pillars of the 
throne immediately above the figures of Adam and Eve adds em- 
phasis to this connotation. Here, at the very seat of judgment, 
Christ maintains the balance of the essential vital harmony, en- 
throned between the masculine Jachin and the feminine Boaz. 
While on the subject of Blake’s symbolism of masculine and 
feminine, it is of interest to note that Blake does not give a dis- 
tinctive place to the Virgin in any of his representations of the 
Last Judgment. Although referring to her in A Vision of the Last 
Judgment as “ignorant of crime in the midst of a corrupted 
Age,”* Blake does not follow the almost universal tradition of 
giving her an important position beside the throne. This is because 
Blake was convinced that the emphasis placed by organized reli- 
gion upon the Madonna cult tended to identify the Virgin with the 
Female Will, Blake’s own name for the materialistic Goddess of 
Nature, characteristically identified as feminine in his system. 
This idea is strikingly presented in one of the most remarkable of 
his illustrations to the Divine Comedy. We recall that at the climax 
of the Paradiso Dante is vouchsafed a vision of the Court of 
Heaven opening in the form of a great celestial rose, and en- 
throned within the rose he beholds the Virgin. In Blake’s repre- 
sentation of this episode, however, he makes some startling but 
characteristic changes. The rose becomes a sunflower, symbol of 
love perverted in a Fallen World, and seated in its center Mary 
appears as the Goddess of Materialism, bearing the scepter and 
the looking glass. It must be understood that Blake does not here 


29K.P., pp. 181-182. 
30K.P., p. 643. 
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reflect upon Mary as an individual, but upon Dante’s orthodoxy.” 
In his own vision, however, the Virgin is significantly absent. 

To the point of greatest prominence before the throne, as noted 
above, Blake has elevated Adam and Eve. Adam raises his hands 
in petition and looks upward in hope; Eve bows her head in 
humiliation. Adam, the representative of the masculine imagina- 
tive faculty as it exists in fallen humanity, at the final judgment 
appears at the head of the host of the redeemed.*’ Eve, who first 
persuaded him to yield to that feminine materialism which brought 
on the Fall, now is abject at the moment of the recognition and 
admission of the fundamental error. Behind her the “spectres,” 
representing rationalistic self-interest—man’s basic sin and the 
cause of his fall—are cast out and plunge headlong into the pit. 
Closest to Eve falls Cain, “with the flint in his hand with which 
he slew his brother,” while behind Adam kneels the transfigured 
form of Abel, “surrounded by innocents.” 

Beneath Abel we find Abraham, founder of the chosen race, 
hovering “above his posterity, which appear as Multitudes of Chil- 
dren ascending from the Earth, surrounded by Stars, as it was 
said: ‘As the Stars of Heaven for Multitude’.” Opposite to Abra- 
ham, Moses appears, “casting his tables of stone into the deeps.”™* 
Now, with man’s final rejection of error, the law is revealed to 
Moses for what it is. Opposed to Christ’s compassionate gospel of 
forgiveness of sins, stands the tyrannical law of vengeance, based 
not upon divine love but upon human reason. This, therefore, in 
Blake’s eyes, is the law not of God but of Satan. He speaks of 
this very clearly in the prose introduction to the third chapter of 
Jerusalem. “Every Religion that Preaches Vengeance for Sin is 
the Religion of the Enemy & Avenger and not of the Forgiver of 
Sin, and their God is Satan, Named /by the Divine Name. . . . The 
Glory of Christianity is To Conquer by Forgiveness.”** The Tables 
of the Law appear strikingly in this aspect in the eleventh engray- 


31For a full discussion of the symbolism of this drawing, and for a reproduction, 
see Albert S. Roe, Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy (Princeton, 1953), pp. 
193-196, pl. 99. 

82[n Blake’s symbolism, Adam is identified as the “Limit of Contraction,” signifying 
that portion of imaginative life which remains even to the Fallen Man. See ibid., p. 15. 

88This section of the drawing is described in V.L.J., pp. 639-640. 

34Jerusalem, pl. 52. 
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ing of the Job series, “With Dreams upon my bed thou scarest 
me & affrightest me with Visions.” Now, at the moment of univer- 
sal enlightenment, they are cast into the pit of hell, together with 
their master, Satan, who appears bound around with the tail of 
the serpent and dragged down by the Angel of Revelation, who 
holds a book. Beside Satan, the serpent of the Fallen World is seen 
falling headlong, nailed to the cross. Nearby are others of Satan’s 
retinue. These include Death, who appears just in front of the 
serpent on the cross, and who is dragged downward by a demon 
crowned with laurel; this demon with his other hand grasps an- 
other figure by the hair, this form representing Time. Just above 
Time is seen another demon with a key, in whose grasp falls Sin. 
Close beside the demon with the key appears Og, King of Bashan, 
whom the Lord utterly destroyed,” falling into the pit, bearing 
the sword and balances of human justice. Beside him, at the mar- 
gin of the drawing, Araunah the Jebusite, master of the threshing 
floor,” is seen emptying the chaff of worldly vanities into the abyss. 
Prominent among them may be discerned a rosary, the triple dia- 
dem, and a crown. Directly beneath Araunah are “three fiery 


fiends with grey beards and scourges of fire: they represent Cruel 
Laws.’”’ These are the Three Accusers who figure prominently in 
Blake’s writings. Identified with Theft, Adultery, and Murder, they 
are personified as the judges who condemned Socrates, or in more 
contemporary terms as the rational philosophers, Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke.** We find them portrayed much as here, but in a triple 
grouping, in Blake’s illustration to the seventh canto of the Inferno 


35Deut. iii.1-13. V.LJ., p. 639. 


36]] Sam. xxiv.16-23. Blake doubtless gives Araunah this function due to the 
connotation of separating the wheat from the chaff. Rossetti, List No. 1, No, 152, p. 
237, describes a tempera entitled “The Plague stayed at the Threshing-floor of Arau- 
nah the Jebusite.” 


87For this section of the drawing, see V.LJ., p. 641. 


88See the design to pl. 93 of Jerusalem. Note that the well-known print usually 
referred to as “The Accusers of Theft, Adultery, Murder,” which in the first state bore 
the caption “Our End is Come,” in the late state is entitled, “A Scene in the Last 
Judgment.” (Archibald G. B. Russell, The Engravings of William Blake (Boston and 
New York, 1912], No. 10, pp. 66-67; David V. Erdman, Blake, Prophet Against Em- 
pire (Princeton, 1954], pp. 189-191, pl. iv.) “Locke, along with Bacon and Newton, is 
constantly in Blake’s poetry a symbol of every kind of evil, superstition, and tyranny” 
(Frye, Fearful Symmetry, p. 14). 
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which shows the Ireful Sinners fighting beneath the surface of the 
Stygian Lake.” 


Turning now to the bottom corner of the design, Blake describes 
very fully what is depicted here. Let us quote again and at some 
length from A Vision of the Last Judgment.“ 


On the rock & above the Gate a fiend with wings urges the wicked on- 
wards with fiery darts; he is Hazael, the Syrian, who drives abroad all 
those who rebell against their Saviour;*' beneath the steps [is] Babylon, 
represented by a King crowned, Grasping his Sword and his Sceptre: he 
is just awaken’d out of his Grave; around him are other Kingdoms arising 
to Judgment, represented in this Picture as Single Personages according to 
the descriptions in the Prophets. The Figure dragging up a Woman by her 
hair represents the Inquisition, as do those contending on the sides of 
the Pit, & in Particular the Man strangling two women represents a Cruel 
Church. 

Two persons, one in Purple, the other in Scarlet, are descending down 
the steps into the Pit; these are Caiaphas & Pilate—Two States where all 
those reside who Calumniate & Murder under Pretence of Holiness & 
Justice. Caiaphas has a Blue Flame like a Miter on his head. Pilate has 
bloody hands that can never be cleansed. . . . Those figures that descend 
into the Flames before Caiaphas & Pilate are Judas & those of his Class. 
Achitophel is also here with the cord in his hand, 


Achitophel, it will be recalled, represents the archetype of the 
false counselor and the suicide.** He appears just behind Pilate, 


holding the cord with both hands above his head. 


The most striking group among those in hell is to be found at 
the bottom center. Here is the Goddess of Nature, the Vala-Rahab 
of Blake’s prophetic books, enthroned upon the cave of the Fallen 
World. Blake identifies her with the Harlot of the Book of Revela- 
tion, and as the trumpets sound she is seized upon her throne, 
stripped naked, and burned with fire as foretold in Revelation 
xvii.16. Within the cavern, Gog and Magog hold the seven-headed 
beast in chains, before whom on the ground lies “Satan’s book of 


39Roe, op. cit., pp. 69-70, pl. 15. 
40K.P., pp. 641-642. 

4111 Kings viii.7-15; xiii.3. 

4211 Sam. xvii.1-23. 
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Accusations.””** It will be recalled that the cave is one of Blake’s 
most frequent symbols for the Fallen World, that world where 
“Thought is clos’d in Caves,” and where, until the final judgment, 
“The Beast & the Whore rule without control.”** Gog and Magog, 
with their hammer and tongs, have bound the forces of oppression. 
It is with the same tools that Blake portrays Los, the spirit of 
prophecy who maintains the vision of God in the Fallen World, 
and who strives endlessly to overcome the spectre of tyranny.” 
Now, at the Last Judgment, the subjugation of the powers of vio- 
lence in the Fallen World is complete. 

Blake gives likewise a long account of those on the side of the 
blessed, among whom we have already identified Adam, Abel, and 
Abraham. One of the most prominent features of this section of 
the drawing is the group of three figures surmounted by a rainbow. 
These are identified by a particularly interesting and important 
description. “Noah is seen in the Midst of these, canopied by a 
Rainbow, on his right hand Shem & on his Left Japhet; these three 
Persons represent Poetry, Painting & Music, the three Powers in 
Man of conversing with Paradise, which the flood did not Sweep 
away.” Blake here states his belief that creative art represents 
a direct avenue of communication whereby man, even when in the 
fallen state, may apprehend directly in moments of imaginative 
vision the Eternal World from which he has fallen and to which 
at the Last Judgment he will return. This is the same faith which 
Blake expressed in more personal terms in the ninety-eighth Dante 
illustration, “Dante Drinking at the River of Light,” in which 
Blake undoubtedly intended the figure of Dante to be taken as a 
self-portrait, and in the background of which he has shown a view 


43) L.J., pp. 642-643. Blake made a number of designs showing the Harlot of Revela- 
tion. For a discussion of these and her identification with Vala-Rahab, see the account 
of the Dante illustration, “The Harlot and the Giant,” in Roe, op. cit., pp. 171-174, 

1. 89. 
. 44Quotations are from Four Zoas, V, 241 (K.P., p. 300) and from Blake’s annota- 
tions to Watson’s Apology for the Bible (K.P., p. 750). For the cave, see note 17 
above. 

45Los appears thus in the designs of pls. 6 and 100 of Jerusalem. 

46This section of the drawing is as described in V.L.J., p. 643. Poetry, Painting, 
and Music are represented prominently in Blake’s only lithograph, “Enoch,” where 
the figure of the painter is clearly a self-portrait of Blake as a young man. (Repro- 
duced in Russell, op. cit., facing p. 91, where it is incorrectly entitled “Job in Pros- 
perity”—cf. Keynes, Blake Studies, p. 122.) 
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of his studio with his easel and another representation of himself 
at work at his engraver’s press.“ 

Just above Noah and his sons appears the Woman Clothed with 
the Sun, with the moon under her feet, and a crown of stars, whom 
Blake identifies as “the Church Universal,’ and describes as the 
state of those who “having not the Law, do by Nature the things 
contain’d in the Law.” The single bending figure just above the 
woman represents Elijah, while the man and woman nearby with 
arms raised are to be identified as Seth and his wife. The group 
of the woman leading two children by the hand, seen between 
Seth and Elijah, signifies “Learning & Science, which accompanied 
Adam out of Eden.”** They are given a characteristically elevated 
position in accordance with Blake’s creed as set forth in the pre- 
face to the fourth chapter of Jerusalem: “What are the Treasures 
of Heaven which we are to lay up for ourselves, are they any other 
than Mental Studies and Performances? . . . What is the Life 
of Man but Art & Science? . . . to Labour in Knowledge is to 
Build up Jerusalem.” 

Turning finally to the top portion of the design, we find that 
here a considerable difference exists between the Rosenwald draw- 
ing and the arrangement found in the other versions. It is interest- 
ing to note too that, while in the lower portion the relationship 
between the Rosenwald drawing and the text of A Vision of the 
Last Judgment is very close indeed, and much closer than in the 
case of the other renditions, now the situation is reversed and the 
other versions more closely follow the text.” To be sure, many of 
the same features are to be found in almost all—for instance, the 
sacraments, the angels with the books of life and of death, the 
ark with the shewbread, the candles, and the hovering angels, the 
beasts with wings full of eyes of Revelation and of Ezekiel’s 
vision; however, the arrangement of these and the details of their 
representation are quite different. The scheme of the Rosenwald 
drawing reveals a considerable expansion from that of the other 


47See Roe, op. cit., pp. 189-193, pl. 98. 

48V .L.J., pp. 643 and 645. A horse’s head may be discerned within the curve of 
Elijah’s body. 

49Jerusalem, pl. 77. 

50This is particularly true of the water color in the collection at Petworth House. 
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versions and is the most interesting of the group, for Blake here 
diagrams his vision concerning the entire spiritual life of man. 

In A Vision of the Last Judgment Blake gives the following de- 
scription of this portion of his design: “Around the Throne Heaven 
is open’d & the Nature of Eternal Things Display’d, All Springing 
from the Divine Humanity. All beams from him & as he himself 
has said, All dwells in him. He is the Bread & the Wine; he is the 
Water of Life; accordingly on Each Side of the opening Heaven 
appears an Apostle; that on the Right Represents Baptism, that on 
the Left Represents the Lord’s Supper.” 

It will be observed in the Rosenwald drawing that, immediately 
adjacent to Christ’s halo, which is pure light, is a concentric ring 
of small forms. These represent souls at the moment of creation 
and are a striking visualization of another passage from A Vision 
of the Last Judgment: “Jesus is surrounded by Beams of Glory 
in which are seen all around him Infants emanating from him; 
these represent the Eternal Births of Intellect from the divine 
Humanity.” In the next circles light becomes manifest in the form 
of rays, and the souls as infants are born into the created world, 
where young mothers accompanied by children wait to receive 
them. In the circle where infants are being received into families, 
the ark is represented to remind us that, as Blake says, “Man is 
the ark of God.” In the next circle aged men approach the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. The circle of the sacraments marks 
another transition beyond which appear the Gothic spires of the 
fields of the blessed, for here, as Blake tells us, are shown the 
“Spirits of the Just made perfect.” The architecture serves to 
remind us, as noted earlier, that “Gothic is Living Form.”** Those 
seated on the ground to the right of the figure administering the 
Last Supper, Blake further informs us, represent the Holy Family. 

When we reach the outermost circles into which this upper por- 

51For the upper portion of the drawing, see especially V.L.J., pp. 646-648. Also sig- 
nificant here, although referring specifically to the Petworth water color, is the descrip- 


tion of the figures surrounding the throne in Blake’s letter of Jan. 18, 1808, to 
Ozias Humphry (Keynes, Letters, p. 167). 

52From Blake’s annotations to Lavater’s Aphorisms on Man (K.P., p. 727). For a 
discussion of the ark in Blake’s symbolism, see the commentary on the Purgatorio 
drawing, “The Rock Sculptured with the Recovery of the Ark and the Annunciation,” 
in Roe, op. cit., pp. 150-153, pl. 80. 

53See note 18 above. 
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tion of the drawing is divided, we find that man’s passage through 
the Fallen World is completed by Redemption. Man here assumes 
the “Giant forms’ of his eternal stature, the divided forms be- 
come one, and the fourfold aspects of human personality—Blake’s 
“Zoas,” signifying the imaginative, intellectual, emotional, and 
sensory aspects of man’s nature—reassemble in the perfect har- 
mony of man’s transfigured stature, here symbolized by the forms 
of the living creatures of Revelation, now blended into a single 
giant form, dominated by the human, which bears the aspect of 
Christ. 

The Zoas are the principal characters of Blake’s drama of 
human psychology as set forth in his major prophetic works. 


Personifying the basic contrary forces which together form the character 
of every individual, in the eternal state they manage to combine intense 
energy with complete harmony, preserving a dynamic balance in much the 
same way as does the atom with its nucleus and swiftly-moving electrons. 
As soon, however, as man becomes inclined towards the development of his 
selfhood, the harmony is disrupted. Reason, desire, or the sensory aspects 
of man’s nature strive for dominion, upsetting the proper control which 
must be exercised by the divine power of imagination. The Fall occurs, 
and eternity cannot be regained until, through experience, man once again 
learns to bring the Zoas into their proper relationship.** 


In the great eighty-eighth design for the Divine Comedy, “Beatrice 
Addressing Dante from the Car,” Blake shows us the divided 
Zoas of Fallen Man, represented by the beasts with wings full of 
eyes, dominated by the Female Will signifying man’s fallen estate, 
and enthroned upon the whirlpool of chaos. Now, at the Last 
Judgment, we see the Zoas reassembled in the perfect harmony 
of one individual, and crowned with light. This is the same theme, 
though now even more fully elaborated, as that of Blake’s most 
famous work, the fifteenth engraving to the Book of Job, “When 
the morning Stars sang together, & all the Sons of God shouted 
for joy.” There the figure of the Lord, with arms outstretched in 


54Jerusalem, pl. 3 (text). 

55Roe, op. cit., p. 29. Those not familiar with Blake’s symbolism may find convenient 
the succinct account given of it here on pp. 8-29. 

5¢[bid., pp. 164-171, pl. 88. It will be noted in the Dante drawing that the beast with 
the human head also bears the features of Christ. 
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the same gesture as that of Christ on the throne in the Rosenwald 
d:awing, maintains the universal harmony of the Zoas within the 
divine world of His creation. 


It is the further unification and integration of its symbolism 
with respect even to this Job design that, together with other evi- 
dence, permits us to deduce a probable date for the Rosenwald 
drawing. While other versions are dated 1806 or 1808, this design 
appears to be somewhat later.” A Vision of the Last Judgment 
must stand somewhere in between, its description of the upper 
portion of the picture largely coinciding with the water color of 
1808 at Petworth House, but being otherwise more clearly linked 
with the Rosenwald drawing. The section of the Rosenwald draw- 
ing about and above the figure of Christ on the throne thus repre- 
sents a further development beyond that of this account in Blake’s 
notebook; these notes may, therefore, have served as a first outline 
of what Blake intended to do in his proposed large-scale tempera. 
When, however, he translated these words into the sketches, of 
which the most developed is the Rosenwald drawing, his ideas 
concerning the heavenly vision surrounding the throne of Christ 
at once expanded and crystallized.” This would suggest that the 
Rosenwald drawing represents the closest approximation to Blake’s 
lost tempera. Now, we know from Smith’s account that Blake was 
just finishing the tempera at the time of his death in 1827.” Also, 
we have seen that the symbolism of the Rosenwald drawing is a 
further development of that of the Job design, the first water-color 
version of which was completed about 1820." This would suggest 
a date of somewhere between 1820 and 1825 for the Rosenwald 


57Two of Blake’s drawings of the Last Judgment are dated, those in the Sterling- 
Maxwell collection (1806) and at Petworth House (1808). The engraved version was 
first published in 1808. See note 12 above. Keynes, in Pencil Drawings, Il, suggests 
a date of 1810 for the Rosenwald drawing, with which I do not agree for the reasons 
here given. 


58The upper portions of each of the three versions listed under (iv) in note 12 
above are essentially the same; the Rosenwald drawing represents a more complete 
working out of a scheme sketched tentatively in the drawing in an anonymous collec- 
tion in London and more fully in that in the Hanley collection. 


59See note 7 above. 


60Keynes, Blake Studies, pp. 119-134. 
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version of the Last Judgment. 

Stylistic considerations tend to corroborate this conclusion. 
When, for instance, one compares the figures of the Zoas in the 
Rosenwald drawing—particularly that on the side of the Lord’s 
Supper—with such works as Blake’s pencil drawings for the Book 
of Enoch, one notices a striking similarity. This manner is indica- 
tive of the greater boldness of handling of Blake’s later years, 
as found for example in the Dante drawings of 1824 to 1827." 
Now, the Book of Enoch designs can be dated, and this date fits 
in with the other evidence. The first English translation of the 
Book of Enoch, by Richard Laurence, afterwards Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, did not appear until 1821, six years before 
Blake’s death. Hence the Enoch drawings are likewise late works, 
and fortify our belief that the Rosenwald drawing is a work of 
the early twenties.” 

In closing this discussion of the most developed of Blake’s Last 
Judgment drawings, we cannot do better than to quote his own 
words in one of his most striking passages of prose, the final 
paragraph of A Vision of the Last Judgment, which well sums up 
the whole significance of the theme to him: 


Forgiveness of Sin is only at the Judgment Seat of Jesus the Saviour. . . . 
The Last Judgment is an Overwhelming of Bad Art & Science. Mental 
Things are alone Real; what is call’d Corporeal, Nobody Knows of its 
Dwelling Place. . . . Error is Created. Truth is Eternal. Error, or Crea- 
tion, will be Burned up, & then, & not till Then, Truth or Eternity will 
appear. . . . I assert for My Self that I do not behold the Outward 
Creation . . . “What,” it will be Question’d, “When the Sun rises, do 
you not see a round disk of fire, somewhat like a Guinea?” O no, no, 
I see an Innumerable company of the Heavenly host crying, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God Almighty!”** 


61]t is of interest to note that the upper portion of the Rosenwald drawing is divided 
into nine concentric circles, counting Christ’s halo as the first. Perhaps this was sug- 
gested to Blake by the nine spheres of Dante’s Paradiso, as illustrated by him in the 
drawing, “The Deity, from Whom Proceed the Nine Spheres” (Roe, op. cit., pp. 186- 
188, pl. 97). If so, we have another argument for the late date of the Rosenwald 
drawing. 

®2Keynes, Pencil Drawings, II, text facing pls. 45-49. See also the catalogue of 
the exhibition of Blake’s work held at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1939, pp. 
151-154. 


68K.P., pp. 651652. 








Blake’s Introduction to Experience 


By Norturop FRYE 


sa epi OF LITERATURE often think of Blake as the author of 
a number of lyrical poems of the most transparent simplicity, 
and of a number of “prophecies” of the most impenetrable com- 
plexity. The prophecies are the subject of some bulky commen- 
taries, including one by the present writer, which seem to suggest 
that they are a special interest, and may not even be primarily 
a literary one. The ordinary reader is thus apt to make a sharp 
distinction between the lyrical poems and the prophecies, often 
with a hazy and quite erroneous notion in his mind that the proph- 
ecies are later than the lyrics, and represent some kind of mental 
breakdown. 


Actually Blake, however versatile, is rigorously consistent in 
both his theory and practice as an artist. The Poetical Sketches, 
written mostly in his teens, contain early lyrics and early prophe- 
cies in about equal proportions. While he was working on the Songs 
of Innocence and Experience, he was also working on their pro- 
phetic counterparts. While he was working at Felpham on his three 
most elaborate prophecies, he was also writing the poems in the 
Pickering MS, which include such pellucid lyrics as “Mary,” 
“William Bond,” and “The Smile.” The extent to which the 
prophecies themselves are permeated by a warm and simple 
lyrical feeling may be appreciated by any reader who does not 
shy at the proper names. Hence the method adopted in some criti- 
cal studies, including my own Fearful Symmetry, of concentrating 
on the prophecies and neglecting the lyrics on the ground that they 
can be understood without commentary may have the long-run 


disadvantage of compromising with a thoroughly mistaken view 
of Blake. 

What I propose to do here is to examine one of Blake’s shortest 
and best-known poems in such a way as to make it an introduction 
to some of the main principles of Blake’s thought. The poem 
selected is the “Introduction” to the Songs of Experience, which 
for many reasons is as logical a place as any to begin the study 


57 
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of Blake. I do not claim that the way of reading it set forth here 
is necessary for all readers, but only that for those interested in 
further study of Blake it is a valid reading. 


Hear the voice of the Bard! 

Who Present, Past & Future, sees; 
Whose ears have heard 

The Holy Word 

That walk’d among the ancient trees . . . 


This stanza tells us a great deal about Blake’s view of the place 
and function of the poet. The second line, repeated many years 
later in Jerusalem (“I see the Past, Present & Future existing all 
at once Before me”), establishes at once the principle that the 
imagination unifies time by making the present moment real. In 
our ordinary experience of time we are aware only of three un- 
realities: a vanished past, an unborn future, and a present that 
never quite comes into existence. The center of time is now, yet 
there never seems to be such a time as now. In the ordinary world 
we can bind experience together only through the memory, which 
Blake declares has nothing to do with imagination. There is no 
contact with any other points of time except those that have ap- 
parently disappeared in the past. As Proust says, in such a world 
our only paradises can be the paradises that we have lost. For 
Blake, as for Eliot in the “Quartets,” there must also be another 
dimension of experience, a vertical timeless axis crossing the hori- 
zontal flow of time at every moment, providing in that moment a 
still point of a turning world, a moment neither in nor out of 
time, a moment that Blake in the prophecies calls the moment in 
each day that Satan cannot find. 


The worst theological error we can make, for Blake, is the 
“Deist” one of putting God at the beginning of the temporal se- 
quence, as a First Cause. Such a view leads logically to an absolute 
fatalism, though its devotees are seldom so logical. The only God 
worth worshipping is a God who, though in his essence timeless, 
continually enters and redeems time, in other words an incarnate 
God, a God who is also Man. There is a Trinity in Blake of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, but Blake takes very seriously the Christian doc- 
trines that the Spirit proceeds from the Son and that no man can 
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know the Father except through the Son, the humanity of God. 
Attempts to approach the Father directly produce what Blake calls 
“Nobodaddy,” whom we shall meet again in the next poem 
“Earth’s Answer,” and who is the ill-tempered old man in the sky 
that results from our efforts to visualize a First Cause. Attempts 
to approach the Spirit directly produce the vague millennialism 
of the revolutionaries of Blake’s time, where human nature as it 
exists is assumed to be perfectible at some time in the future. What 
Blake thinks of this he has expressed in the prose introduction to 
the third part of Jerusalem. For Blake there is no God but Jesus, 
who is also man, and who exists neither in the past like the his- 
torical Jesus, nor in the future like the Jewish Messiah, but now 
in a real present, in which the real past and the real future are 
contained. The word “eternity” in Blake means the reality of the 
present moment, not the indefinite extension of the temporal 
sequence. 

The modern poet or “Bard” thus finds himself in the tradition 
of the Hebrew prophets, who derive their inspiration from Christ 
as Word of God, and whose life is a listening for and speaking 
with that Word. In the Christian view, as recorded in Paradise 
Lost, it was not the Father but Jesus who created the unfallen 
world, placed man in Eden, and discovered man’s fall while 
“walking in the garden in the cool of the day” (Gen. iii.8), the 
passage alluded to in the last line of the stanza. 


Calling the lapséd Soul, 

And weeping in the evening dew; 
That might controll 

The starry pole, 

And fallen, fallen light renew! 


“Calling” refers primarily to Christ, the Holy Word calling 
Adam in the garden, and the “lapsed Soul” is presumably Adam, 
though the epithet seems curious, as Blake did not believe in a 
soul, but only in a spiritual body, as far as individual man is 
concerned. The word “weeping” also refers primarily to Christ. 
Neither in the Biblical story nor in Paradise Lost, where we might 
expect it, do we get much sense of Christ as deeply moved by 
man’s fate, except in theory. Blake is making a much more definite 
identification than Milton does of Adam’s “gracious Judge, without 
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revile,” with the Jesus of the Gospels who wept over the death 
of man as typified in Lazarus. Both the calling and the weeping, 
of course, are repeated by the Bard; the denunciations of the 
prophet and the elegiac vision of the poet of experience derive 
from God’s concern over fallen man. 

In the last three lines the grammatical antecedent of “That” 
is “Soul”; hence we seem to be téld that man, if he had not 
fallen, would have had the powers as well as the destiny of a god. 
He would not now be subject to an involuntary subordination to a 
“nature” that alternately freezes and roasts him. On a second look, 
however, we see that Blake is not saying “might have controlled,” 
but “might controll”: the conquest of nature is now within man’s 
powers, and is a conquest to which the poets and prophets are sum- 
moning him with the voice of the Word of God. We are very close 
here to Blake’s central doctrine of art, and the reason for his in- 
sistence that “Jesus & his Apostles & Disciples were all Artists.” 

The ordinary world that we see is a mindless chaos held together 
by automatic order: an impressive ruin, but a “slumberous mass,” 
and not the world man wants to live in. What kind of world man 
wants to live in is indicated by the kind of world he keeps trying 
to create: a city and a garden. But his cities and gardens, unlike 
the New Jerusalem and Eden of the Biblical revelation, are not 
eternal or infinite, nor are they identical with the body of God. 
By “Artist” Blake means something more like charitable man or 
man of visible love. He is the man who lives now in the true world 
which is man’s home, and tries to make that world visible to others. 
“Let every Christian,” urges Blake, “engage himself openly & 
publicly before all the World in some Mental pursuit for the 
Building up of Jerusalem.” 

‘ihe second stanza particularly illustrates the fact that what is 
true of time must be equally true of space. Just as the real form 
of time is “A vision of the Eternal Now,” so the real form of 
space is “here.” Again, in ordinary experience of space, the cen- 
ter of space, which is “here,” cannot be located, except vaguely 
as within a certain area: all experienced space is “there,” which 
is why, when we invent such gods as Nobodaddy, we place them 

‘up there,” in the sky and out of sight. But as “eternal” means 
really present, so “infinite” means really here. Christ is a real 
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presence in space as well as a real present in time, and the poet’s 
imagination has the function of bringing into ordinary experience 
what is really here and now, the bodily presence of God. Just as 
there is no God except a God who is also Man, so there is no real 
man except Jesus, man who is also God. Thus the imagination of 
the poet, by making concrete and visible a hidden creative power, 
repeats the Incarnation. 

If all times are now in the imagination, all spaces are here. 
Adam before his fall lived in a Paradisal garden, a garden which 
is to be one day restored to him, but which since his fall has 
existed, as Jesus taught, within us, no longer a place but a state 
of mind. Thus Blake begins Milton by speaking of his own brain 
as a part of the Garden of Eden, which his art attempts to realize 
in the world. In the Bible the Garden of Eden is the imaginative 
form of what existed in history as the tyrannies of Egypt and 
Babylon. Similarly the Promised Land, flowing with milk and 
honey, is the imaginative form of what existed historically as the 
theocracy of Israel. England, along with America, is also the 
historical form of what in the imagination is the kingdom of 
Atlantis, which included both, but now lies under the “Sea of Time 
and Space” flooding the fallen mind. We begin at this point to 
see the connection between our present poem and the famous 
lyric, written much later as a preface to Milton, “And did those 
feet in ancient time.” As all imaginative places are the same place, 
Atlantis, Eden, and the Promised Land are the same place; hence 
when Christ walked in the Garden of Eden in the cool of the day 
he was also walking on the spiritual form of England’s mountains 
green, among the “Druid” oaks. We note that Blake speaks in the 
first line of this poem not of a poet or a prophet but of a “Bard,” 
in his day an almost technical term for a tradition of British 
poets going back to the dawn of history. “All had originally one 
language, and one religion: this was the religion of Jesus, the 
Everlasting Gospel.” 


O Earth, O Earth, return! 

Arise from out the dewy grass; 
Night is worn, 

And the morn 

Rises from the slumberous mass, 
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The first words spoken by Jesus through the mouth of his 
“Bard” are, appropriately enough, quoted from the Hebrew proph- 
ets. The first line refers partly to the desperate cry of Jeremiah 
faced with the invincible stupidity of his king: “O earth, earth, 
earth, hear the word of the Lord!” (Jer. xxii.29). A century ear- 
lier Milton, after twenty years spent in defending the liberty of 
the English people, helplessly watching them choose “a Captain 
back for Egypt,” could express himself only in the same terms, 
in a passage at the end of The Ready and Easy Way that may 
have focused Blake’s attention on his source: 


Thus much I should perhaps have said, though I were sure I should have 
spoken only to Trees and Stones; and had none to cry to, but with the 
Prophet, O Earth, Earth, Earth! to tell the very Soil itself, what her 
perverse inhabitants are deaf to. 


There is also an echo in the same line from Isaiah (xxi.11-12): 


He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, 
what of the night? The watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the 
night: if ye will inquire, inquire ye: return, come. 


Both in the Hebrew language and in Blake’s, “cometh” could also 
be rendered by “has come”: the light and the darkness are 
simultaneously with us, one being “here” and the other “there,” 
one trying to shine from within, the other surrounding us. Hence 
a third Biblical allusion appears dimly but firmly attached to 
the other two (John i.5): “And the light shineth in darkness; 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” The “fallen light,” there- 
fore, is the alternating light and darkness of the world we know; 
the unfallen light would be the eternal light of the City of God, 
where there is no longer need for sun or moon, and where we can 
finally see, as Blake explains in the prophecies, that no creative 
act of man has, in fact, really disappeared in time. 

We notice in this stanza that the “Soul” is now identified, not 
as Adam, but as “Earth,” a being who, as we can see by a glance 
at the next poem, is female. Thus the “Soul” is a kind of anima 
mundi; she includes not only the individual man and the “Church” 
but the totality of life, the whole creation that, as Paul says, 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. She is also 
Nature red in tooth and claw, the struggle for existence in the 
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animal world, of which man, in his fallen aspect, forms part. The 
prophet sees in every dawn the image of a resurrection that will 
lift the world into another state of being altogether. He is always 
prepared to say “the time is at hand.” But every dawn in the 
world “out there” declines into sunset, as the spinning earth 
turns away into darkness. 


Turn away no more; 

Why wilt thou turn away? 

The starry floor, 

The wat’ry shore, 

Is giv’n thee till the break of day. 


There are two ways of looking at the “fallen” world: as fallen, 
and as a protection against worse things. Man might conceivably 
have fallen into total chaos, or nonexistence, or, like Tithonus or 
Swift’s Struldbrugs, he might have been forced to live without the 
hope of death. This world is pervaded by a force that we call 
natural law, and natural law, however mindless and automatic, at 
any rate affords a solid bottom to life: it provides a sense of the 
predictable and trustworthy on which the imagination may build. 
The role of natural law (called Bowlahoola in the prophecies) as 
the basis of imaginative effort is what Blake has in mind when 
he calls creation “an act of Mercy”; the providential aspect of 
time, in sweeping everything away into an apparent nonexistence, 
is brought out in his observation that “Time is the Mercy of 
Eternity.” In the Bible a similar sense of the created world as a 
protection against chaos, usually symbolized in the Bible by the 
sea, as a firmament in the midst of the waters, comes out in the 
verse in Job (xxxviii.l1): “Hitherto shalt thou come but no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” It is this 
verse that Blake has in mind when he speaks of the “wat’ry shore” 
as given to Earth until the Last Judgment; it is the same guaran- 
tee that God gave to Noah in the figure of the rainbow. Similarly 
the automatic accuracy of the heavenly bodies, of which Earth 
of course is one, affords a minimum basis for imaginative effort. 
Newtonian science is quite acceptable to Blake as long as it deals 
with the automatism of nature as the “floor” and not the ceiling 
of experience. 
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In Blake’s prophecies there are two perspectives, so to speak, 
on human life. One is a tragic and ironic vision; the other sees 
life as part of a redemptive divine comedy. The usual form taken 
by the tragic vision is that of a cyclical narrative, seen at its fullest 
and clearest in The Mental Traveller and The Gates of Paradise. 
Here there are two main characters, a male figure, the narrator in 
The Gates of Paradise and the “Boy” of The Mental Traveller, 
and a female figure who, in the latter poem, grows younger as 
the male grows older and vice versa, and who in The Gates of 
Paradise is described as “Wife, Sister, Daughter, to the Tomb.” 

The “Boy” of The Mental Traveller is struggling humanity, 
called Orc in the prophecies. The female figure is nature, which 
human culture partially but never completely subdues in a series 
of historical cycles. The relations between them are roughly those 
of mother and son, wife and husband, daughter and father. Very 
roughly, for none of these relations is quite accurate: the mother 
is an old nurse, the wife merely a temporary possession, and the 
daughter a changeling. The “Female will,” as Blake calls it, has 
no necessary connection with human women, who are part of hu- 
manity, except when a woman wants to make a career of being a 
“harlot coy,” or acting as nature does. The female will is rather 
the elusive, retreating, mysterious remoteness of the external 
world. 

The “Introduction” to the Songs of Experience, despite its 
deeply serious tone, takes on the whole the redemptive or prov- 
idential view. Hence the relation of the two figures is reversed, or 
rather, as they are not the same figures, the relation of a male and 
a female figure is used to symbolize the redemption of man instead 
of his bondage. The two characters correspond to the Bridegroom 
and Bride of Biblical symbolism. The male character is primarily 
Christ or the Word of God, which extends to take in the prophets 
and poets, and is ultimately Christ as the creative power in the 
whole of humanity. The “Bard” is called Los in the prophecies, 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Son. The female character 
Earth embraces everything that Christ is trying to redeem, the for- 
given harlot of the Old Testament prophets who keeps turning 
away from forgiveness. She has no name, as such, in the proph- 
ecies, though her different aspects have different names, the most 
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important being Ahania and Enion. She is in general what Blake 
calls the “emanation,” the total form of what man, or rather God 
in man, is trying to create. This total form, a city, a garden, a 
home, and a bed of love, or as Blake says “a City, yet a Woman,” 
is Jerusalem. But just as the female will is not necessarily human 
women, so Earth, the Bride of Christ, includes men, as in the 
more conventional symbol of the Church. 

In her “Answer” Earth rejects with bitterness and some con- 
tempt the optimistic tone of the Bard’s final words. She does not 
feel protected; she feels imprisoned, in the situation dramatized in 
Blake’s poem Visions of the Daughters of Albion. She recalls Io, 
guarded by the myriad-eyed Argus, or Andromeda, chained on the 
seashore and constantly devoured by a possessive jealousy. Earth 
is not saying, as some critics accuse her of saying, that all would 
be well if lovers would only learn to copulate in the daytime. She 
is saying that nearly all of man’s creative life remains embryonic, 
shrouded in darkness, on the level of wish, hope, dream and 
private fantasy. Man is summoned by the Bard to love the world 
and let his love shine before men, but his natural tendency, as a 
child of fallen nature, is the miser’s tendency to associate love 
with some private and secret possession of his own. This “dark 
secret love,” or rather perversion of love, is what Blake means 
by jealousy. 

The “Selfish father of men” who keeps Earth imprisoned is not 
God the Father, of course, but the false father that man visualizes 
as soon as he takes his mind off the Incarnation. To make God a 
Father is to make ourselves children: if we do this in the light of 
the Gospels, we see the world in the light of the state of innocence. 
But if we take the point of view of the child of ordinary exper- 
ience, our God becomes a projection of ordinary childishness, a 
vision of undeveloped humanity. If we think of God as sulky, 
capricious, irritable and mindlessly cruel, like Dante’s primal 
love who made hell, or tied in knots of legal quibbles, like 
Milton’s father-god, we may have a very awful divinity, but we 
have not got a very presentable human being. There is no excuse 
for keeping such a creature around when we have a clear revela- 
tion of God’s human nature in the Gospels. 

The source of this scarecrow is fallen nature: man makes a 
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gigantic idol out of the dark world, and is so impressed by its 
stupidity, cruelty, empty spaces, and automatism that he tries to 
live in accordance with the dreary ideals it suggests. He naturally 
assumes that his god is jealous of everything he clings to with 
secret longing and wants it surrendered to him; hence he develops 
a religion of sacrifice. There are two other reasons for Earth’s 
calling her tormentor the “father of the ancient men.” In the 
first place, he is the ghost of what in the New Testament would 
be called the first Adam. In the second place, he is the god to 
whom the “Druids” sacrificed human beings in droves, as an 
eloquent symbol of their belief, quite true in itself, that their god 
hated human life. This false father still exists as the shadow 
thrown by Newtonian science into the stars, or what Blake calls 
the “Spectre.” He is the genius of discouragement, trying to im- 
press us with the reality of the world of experience and the utter 
unreality of anything better. His chief weapons are moral con- 
formity, sexual shame, and the kind of rationality that always 
turns out to be anti-intellectual. If we could only get rid of him, 
“every thing would appear to man as it is, infinite.” 

In the three characters of these two poems we have the three 
generating forces, so to speak, of all Blake’s symbolism. First is 
the Bard, representative of the whole class that Blake in Milton 
calls “Reprobate,” personified by Los, and including all genuine 
prophets and artists. They are given this name because their 
normal social role is that of a persecuted and ridiculed minority. 
Earth includes the total class of the “Redeemed,” or those cap- 
able of responding to the Reprobate. In the later prophecies 
Blake tends to use the masculine and purely human symbol of 
“Albion” as representing what the prophet tries to redeem. We 
can see part of the reason for this change in the poems we are 
studying: the Bard appeals to Earth, but Earth reminds him that 
man is responsible for his own evils, and that he should talk 
only to man if he is to do anything to help her. 

The father of the ancient men is what in Milton is called the 
“Elect,” because the idolatry of fallen nature incarnates itself 
in all natural societies; that is, the tyrannies of warriors and 
priests. In Milton too the Reprobate and Redeemed are called 
“Contraries,” because the conflict between them is the “Mental 
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fight” in which every man is obligated to engage. The Elect con- 
stitutes a “Negation”: he is the aspect of the law that the Gospel 
annihilates, as distinct from the “starry floor,” or basis of imag- 
inative order which it fulfills. 








Thomas Traherne and the Infinite: 
The Ethical Compromise 


By Rosaute L. Coie 


NLY A FEW CRITICS have noticed the audacity of Thomas 

Traherne; most writers have been content to observe his 
peace, his pleasure, and his acceptance of life.’ Certainly his af- 
firmation of life, with an enthusiasm and expansiveness rare in 
his century, came from his pleasure and acceptance, which in turn 
made severe demands upon his emotions. “Lukewarmness is 
Profane,” he wrote in his Christian Ethicks.’ Since there were 
so few proper outlets for “enthusiasm” in the mid-seventeenth 
century, Traherne had to search for legitimate expression of his 
temperament in a period increasingly emphasizing order and 
“reasonableness.”* Some men burst out against different official 
limitations—Henry More in his unbridled speculative poetry, 
Milton in an imagery transcending the bounds of the universe 
Raphael described to Adam, and Thomas Traherne in his exu- 
berant excursions into the reaches of infinite space.* 

It was the “new space” that provided Traherne with an area 
of proper enthusiasm in a world for most of his contemporaries 
largely enclosed, limited, and ordered. Like those contemporaries, 
he was always in search of metaphors for God, and he laid hold 


1Helen C. White, in The Metaphysical Poets (New York, 1936), is an exception; 
Gladys I. Wade (Thomas Traherne, Princeton, 1946), Queenie Iredale (Thomas Tra- 
herne, Oxford, 1935), Gladys Willett (Traherne, An Essay, Cambridge, 1919), Rufus 
M. Jones (Spiritual Reformers of the 16th and 17th Centuries, London, 1914) all 
assume that Traherne’s spiritual life was made quite easy by his mysticism. E. N.S. 
Thompson (“The Philosophy of Thomas Traherne,” PQ, VIII [1929], 97-112) remarks 
on Traherne’s likenesses to Vaughan and to the Cambridge Platonists, whose philo- 
sophical systems were indeed much like his. 

2Thomas Traherne, Christian Ethicks (London: for Jonathan Edwin, 1675), p. 169. 
Quotations in the text, identified by CE, are from this edition. 

8Henry More, for example, deplored his own tendency toward enthusiasm and 
thanked God that he could subdue it into the appropriate pattern of moderation. See 
Richard Ward, The Life of the Learned and Pious Henry More (London: for Joseph 
Downing, 1710), p. 43. 

4The material and ideas of the next two paragraphs may be found in far greater 
detail in Marjorie Hope Nicolson, The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, 1950), spe- 
cifically on Traherne, pp. 173-179; passim for the effect upon poets of their expanding 
awareness. 
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upon the most daring one of all, that of infinity with its variations 
of infinite space and infinite variety in created things.’ 


With the expanding intellectual universe of the Renaissance, 
men could not fail to take heed of the infinite space suggested by 
the new science, the “real” manifestation of the concept of in- 
finity. The major philosophers of the seventeenth century and a 
host of minor thinkers speculated upon the implications of a real 
infinite, at first along the lines laid down in scholastic philosophy 
and later in the context of contemporary thought. Inevitably they 
were brought face to face with the problems of the infinite space 
and the infinite God and the relation of the one to the other.* 


There were two kinds of space-theory open to Traherne: he 
might have adopted the Epicurean and Lucretian atomist theory, 
to devout believers ultimately deterministic and even atheistic, 
or he might have fallen back upon the combined Platonic and 
Judaeo-Christian theory of absolute space. The second plainly 
governed in the Renaissance and the seventeenth century, where 
a Platonic and theological absolutism, first suggested by Henry 
More and later canonized by Locke and Newton, became the 
oficial space-theory of the period. It was so much the theory of 
the English philosophers that Leibniz, a relativist in space-theory, 
called it “an Jdol of some Modern Englishmen,” because the 
notion had become so interlocked with the prevailing theology.’ 

Possibly Thomas Traherne was unlucky in living before the 
eighteenth century, when poets and critics could find their 
natural outlet in the “aesthetics of the infinite” and in the “natural 


5For an astonishing parallel to Traherne’s joy in infinity, see Thomas Jackson, A 
Treatise of the Divine Essence and Attributes (London: M. F. for lohn Clarke, 1628). 


6For the development of space-theory in general, see Max Jammer, Concepts of 
Space (Cambridge, Mass., 1954) ; John Tull Baker, An Historical and Critical Exam- 
ination of English Space and Time Theories from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley 
(Bronxville, 1930) and “The Emergence of Space and Time in English Philosophy,” 
Studies in the History of Ideas, 11 (New York, 1935), 273-293; E. A. Burtt, The 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science (New York, 1954). 


7TSamuel Clarke, A Collection of Papers, Which passed between the late Learned 
Mr. Leibnitz, and Dr. Clarke, (London: for James Knapton, 1717), p. 55. For de 
veloping space-theory, see Henry More, Enchiridion Metaphysicum (London: E. 
Flesher for W. Morden, 1671), p. 71; John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, ed. Alexander Campbell Fraser (Oxford, 1894), I, 252; Isaac Newton, 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, ed. Florian Cajori (Berkeley, 1934), 
p. 545. 
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sublime.” © Yet he would have been balked, I think, in his high 


design if he had found an aesthetic theory ready-made to accom- 
modate him. After all, in spite of his oddness in his century, Tra- 
herne was very much of it, a priest and a poet who had to deal 
theologically with all his emotions and to harmonize in God the 
arbitrary divisions of life and disciplines of thought. 

Educated and contemplative, he was ready to attack existence 
on his own terms, even if he had to force it into extravagant unity. 
At Oxford in the 1650's, he met with the new ideas of the “new” 
philosophy, learned “Logic, Ethics, Physics, Metaphysics, Geo- 
metry, Astronomy, Poesy, Medicine, Grammar, Music, Rhetoric, 
all kinds of Arts, Trades, and Mechanisms that adorned the 
world”;® he studied Albertus Magnus, Galileo, Hevelius, Galen, 
and Hippocrates, and was thus introduced into a new and richer 
world. In spite of this world’s wonders, though, natural philosophy 
was by itself insufficient for Traherne: “Natural philosophy 
teaches us the causes and effects of all bodies simply and in 
themselves. But if you extend it a little further, to that indeed 
which its name imports, signifying the love of nature, it leads us 
into a diligent inquisition into all natures, their qualities, affec- 
tions, relations, causes and ends, so far forth as by nature and 
reason they may be known” (CM III. 44). And when these 
things are known, together with “humanity and divinity,” all is 
known: “he that knows them for value, and knows them his own 
shall profit infinitely” (CM III. 41). 

For the infinite profit of himself and of mankind Traherne 
set about studying and expressing infinity. “Infinitely,” “infinite,” 
“infinity”: these words form a refrain in his works of imagina- 
tive literature, his Poems, his Centuries, and his Serious and 
Patheticall Contemplation of the Mercies of God. Infinity was 
the key to his metaphysical and moral universe, united in God. 


His Omnipresence is an Endless Sphere, 
Wherin all Worlds as his Delights appear. 


8Nicolson, op. cit., p. 178; E. L. Tuveson, “Space, Deity, and the ‘Natural Sub- 
lime’,” MLQ, XII (1951), 20-38. 

Thomas Traherne, Centuries of Meditations, ed. Bertram Dobell (London, 1932), 
Meditation II. 36, p. 179. Quotations from the Centuries, identified in the text by CM, 
followed by the number of the meditation, are from this edition. 
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His Beauty is the Spring of all Delight, 


Our Blessedness, like His, is infinit, 
His Glory Endless is and doth Surround 
And fill all Worlds, without or End or Bound.*® 


This is the language of the mystical Nicholas of Cusa, whose 
works in English translation Traherne may have known,” and 
the language of Bruno, whose curious influence in the English 
Renaissance is so difficult to define; all three men made use of 
the hermetic image of the circle whose center was everywhere 
and whose circumference nowhere. As Traherne put it in the 
Centuries, “For being wholly everywhere, His omnipresence was 
wholly in every centre: and He could do no more that would 
bear: Communicate Himself wholly in every centre” (CM II. 82). 


How does man recognize this? Like the Cambridge Platonists 
whom he so resembled, Traherne believed in the existence of 
innate ideas in the mind of man, ideas that were the measure of 
his potentiality for ultimate truth. Traherne was luckier than 
most men; from his innocent and idealized childhood, he had 
comprehended infinity with perfect naturalness: “. . . infinity 
we know and feel by our souls: and feel it so naturally, as if it 
were the very essence and being of the soul. The truth of it is, 
it is individually in the soul: for God is there, and more near to 
us than we are to ourselves. So that we cannot feel our souls, 
but we must feel Him, in that first of properties, infinite space” 
(CM II. 81).’* Given the idea, his mind could enlarge upon it in- 
finitely: “Suppose it millions of miles from the Earth to the 
Heavens, and millions of millions above the Stars, both here and 
over the heads of our Antipodes: it is surrounded with infinite and 


10The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, ed. Gladys I. Wade (London, 1932), p. 
79. Poems quoted in the text are from this edition. 


11Nicholas of Cusa, The Single Eye, Entituled the Vision of GOD, tr. Giles 
Randall (London: for John Streater, 1646), and The Idiot (London: for William 
Leake, 1650). 


12See Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 107, 138; Iredale, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 


18Cf. Ward, pp. 7-8, for a similar experience of Henry More. For the necessarily 
innate idea of infinity, see Traherne, CM II. 80-81; “Sight,” Poetical Works, pp. 187- 
188; and Henry More, An Antidote against Atheism (London: for Roger Daniel, 
1654), p. 17. 
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eternal space” (CM I. 19). Such an idea can rest neither upon 
empirical test nor upon mathematical logic. Infinite space existed 
because Traherne’s mind conceived of it; he could not have con- 
ceived of it if it were not true—and, more than that, serviceable to 


the Lord’s purpose. 


Traherne’s metaphysics and physics obviously ran very close 
together, as in any Platonic system they should, but the connec- 
tion between them is not always secure. Henry More, a far more 
disciplined thinker than Traherne, provides a step which Tra- 
herne leaped over. In his Democritus Platonissans More had 
postulated a “wide and wast Vacuitie” which lay, he said, “even 
equall with the Deitie.”””’ His association of the properties of space 
with the properties of God reached its grand climax in the 
Enchiridion Metaphysicum, where he listed the twenty epithets of 
God also applicable to infinite space."* More’s “heroine pupil,” 
the Lady Anne Conway, gave another assurance of the “reality” 
of infinite space and its function as God’s receptacle: 


If those spaces are merely imaginary, certainly then they are nothing 
but Foolish Fictions of the Brain; but if they are real Beings, what can 
they be but Creatures of God? Besides, either God Works in those 
Spaces, or he doth not: if he doth not, then God is not there; for whatso- 
ever he is, there he worketh. According to the Hebrews, God is 
Infinite . . . for that he is said to exist without the Space of the World, 
because the Creature could not contain the Immensity of this Light . . . . 
Neither is he said to exist in imaginary Spaces, because no place plainly 


14Ralph Cudworth, More’s colleague and friend, was more restrained in his idea of 
infinite space, resting upon the idea of a potential rather than an actual infinity. The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe (London: for Richard Royston, 1678), pp. 
643-644. 


15The Complete Poems of Henry More, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Chertsey Worthies’ 
Library, 1878), p. 95. 


16Henry More, Enchiridion Metaphysicum, p. 71: “Unum, Simplex, Immobile, Aeter- 
num, Completumn, Independens, A se existens, Per se subsistens, Incorruptibile, Neces- 
sarium, Immensum, Increatum, Incireumscriptum, Incomprehensibile, Omnipraesens, 
Incorporeum, Omnia permeans et complectens, Ens per Essentiam, Ens actu, Purus 
Actus.” Isaac Barrow, More’s pupil and in his turn the teacher of Newton, used more 
restrained language but made the same point in his Usefulness of Mathematical 
Learning (London: Stephen Austen, 1734), p. 171: “Nor can any infinity of Matter 
be deduced hence, but such Extension will follow as God shall please to assign it. 
Neither does this at all derogate from the Divine Ubiquity, which only figures that 
God is present in all Space, or that something may exist everywhere.” 
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agrees with God; but he may be said to operate there by his simple 
activity.*" 


So concluded Traherne: 


No empty Space; it is all full of Sight, 
All Soul and Life, an Ey most bright, 
All Light and Lov... . 
(“Felicitie,” p. 114) 

He was later to be upheld by the intellectual hero of the 
eighteenth century, Isaac Newton, for whom infinite space was 
the “Sensory of God,”** and who spoke of God in the Principia 
as “all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, all power to perceive, to 
understand, and to act; but in a manner not at all human, in 
a manner not at all corporeal, in a manner utterly unknown to 
us.”"” “Our little Sensoriums,” as Newton called them, compre- 
hend God through the means of His sensorium. Traherne antici- 
pated the Newtonian God when he wrote, “His Essence also is 
the Sight of Things. For He is all Eye and all ear” (CM II. 84). 
Because of God’s presence in the sensory, man’s senses can under- 
stand, his soul can meet the deity: 


Measure all the Spaces beyond the Heavens. 
Receive the Deity of the eternal God, 
And those Spaces 
By him unto thee.”° 


With all their glorification of the senses, though, neither Tra- 
herne nor Newton fell into the sensationalist trap so feared by 
the orthodox; Traherne particularly remained a good Platonist 
of the cave, distrusting the final truth of sensations alone, un- 
corroborated by the intellect. 

It was his intellect, his thought, that could run “Parile with 
the Deitie” (“Thoughts. III,” p. 74), that could “presume/ A 


Space for more, not fathom’d yet” (“Nature,” second version, 


17[Anne Conway], The Principles of the most Ancient and Modern Philosophy 
(London: no publisher, 1692), p. 22. Her “simple activity” agrees with More’s “Purus 
Actus” in the preceding footnote. 


18]saac Newton, Opticks (New York, 1952), p. 370. 

19Newton, Mathematical Principles, p. 545. 

20Thomas Traherne, A Serious and Patheticall Contemplation of the Mercies of 
God, ed. Roy Daniells, University of Toronto Studies, No. 12 (Toronto, 1941), p. 29. 
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p. 156). Man was always better, closer to God, by the leaps his 
understanding could make: 


A vast and Infinit Capacitie, 

Did make my Bosom like the Deitie, 

In whose Mysterious and Celestial Mind 

All Ages and all Worlds together Shind. 
(“Silence,” p. 28) 


But this is not the whole story. An infinite universe filled with 
the infinite and omnipresent God raised universal moral problems 
too complex to be solved simply by man’s “capacitie,” sign of 
God’s grace though it was. Even in Traherne’s spacious cosmo- 
logy and morality, where one hears so little of evil or sin, 
where creatures of great innocence, or, at worst, of childlike 
faults appear to reside, even in this near-paradise of the world, 
moral problems cannot be totally ignored. Certainly Traherne’s 
strong Arminian tendencies permitted him to pass more easily 
over a creation flawed by Adam’s fall than, for example, Donne 
was ever able to do, and permitted him to concentrate upon the 
fitness and propriety of all natural things.” But his view runs 
counter to the general trend of seventeenth-century ethics, where 
man knows good by knowing evil and measures his salvation 
against his awareness of damnation. An infinite universe, with 
infinite space and infinite distance, could endanger the whole 
ethical structure of the century—and this was, indeed, precisely 
the criticism leveled against Spinoza, the only seventeenth-century 
thinker who seriously addressed himself to the ethical problems 
of the infinite universe and who proposed a radical system gen- 
erally unacceptable to his contemporaries.” 

Traherne was too rooted in his own time to take Spinoza’s ec- 
centric way out, but he had to have an ethic to fulfill his phil- 
osophy; he could not let the problem go. As he wrote in his 


21Cf. “Nature,” pp. 34-36; “Ease,” pp. 37-38. 


a2Henry More’s horror of Spinoza’s philosophy was aroused by the fear that the 
enormousness of Spinoza’s physical and moral cosmos seemed to release man from the 
moral obligation essentially placed upon him. See my Light and Enlightenment (Cam- 
bridge, 1957), ch. iv. Thompson’s statement on Traherne’s likeness to Spinoza’s view 
is, I think, wrong, the result of the deceptive similarity in the vocabulary of ideas 
that tends to obscure seventeenth-century distinctions to us. Thompson, “The Philos- 
ophy of Thomas Traherne,” 104-105. 
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Christian Ethicks, “I am not so Stoical, as to make all Felicity 
consist in a meer Apathy, or freedom from Passion, nor yet so 
Dissolute, as to give the Passions all their Liberty” (p. 134). For 
all of his own passionate argument from design, the deist solution 
was equally impossible for him. He, like Pope, evolved his essay 
on man from the cosmos and translated metaphysics into ethics, 
but in a manner diametrically opposite to Pope’s, extravagant, 
rich, unimaginably spacious: “What shall we render unto God 
for this infinite space in our understandings?” he asked in the 
Centuries (CM II. 82). 

Man renders, of course, to God those things which are God’s; 
since for Traherne God was immanent in all things, the more man 
could understand of those things and the more he could express 
his understanding, the more properly did he show his reverence 
to his God. The poet was concerned with the mind as the most 
transcendent of those “instruments and helps” Bacon demanded 
for mankind. How was this mind to direct human behavior? If 
God is infinite and man’s abode is God’s infinite universe, how is 
man to bring his little life into scale with his boundless God? 
As Christian priest, Traherne was bound to answer his question, 
and he attempted an answer broader, more abstract, and more 
daring than that of most men. He systematized his ethics not 
like Milton and More and Baxter, in terms of the Christian in- 
dividual in society, but in terms of the Christian soul in infinite 
space. In Traherne’s translation of an ineffable metaphysical 
conception into a plan for human life lay his audacity. With 
Sir Thomas Browne, he desired to exercise his faith “in the 
difficultest point” and to pursue his “Reason to an O altitudo” 
as high as man could conceive.” He was eminently suited to this 
task, the man who as a child had been prompted to an under- 
standing of God’s goodness “by a real whispering instinct of 
Nature” (CM III. 16), and for whom then all the world turned 
into revelation. But even for him all life was not entirely happy: 
the world was made up not only of men rejoicing together in 
God’s providence, but also of men in error and sin. Gentle as 


23Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, in Works (London: for Tho. Basset, Ric. 
Chiswell, Tho. Sawbridge, Charles Mearn, and Charles Browne, 1686), p. 5. 
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he was, Traherne was adamant against the sins of men, which 
led to the sinner’s “infinite deformity.” A sin against infinite 
love may seem a small one, but infinite perfection is endangered 
by the smallest imperfection, “for upon the least subtraction of 
the smallest Part, Infinity is lost” (CE, p. 134). 

But the God of Goodness is infinitely merciful, as the greatness 
of His sacrifice testifies:** even if man sins (and thus sins in- 
finitely) and falls away from his original and innocent idea of 
God, God’s omnipotence can save him. Again, though, the moral 
dilemma: if man is sure of mercy, what responsibility has he 
for his sins? Traherne provides us with a Protestant answer: “Tho 
God hath in his infinite Mercy redeemed us from the unavoid- 
able Necessity of being Damned, yet hath he with infinite Pru- 
dence ordered the Way and Manner of our Redemption: in such 
sort that we are not immediately translated into Heaven, but re- 
stored to a new Estate of Trial” (CE, p. 207). This is the 
standard Puritan ethics of Paradise Lost and Samson, on the one 
hand, and on the other of that lower-class enchiridion Pilgrim’s 
Progress. For all these “practical” observations, Traherne’s 
transcendent acceptance of divine love did not come to him from 
study of Calvin and the English divines, one feels, nor from 
study of the lives of Sir Guyon and Milton’s Lady—nor even 
from close attention to the mortal lives of Adam and Eve. 

Quite simply—and he was far from naive about this—Tra- 
herne solved his ethical problems by a wedding of the only in- 
finite emotion theologically acceptable, platonic desire, with 
Christian action. “Wants are the bonds and cement between God 
and us,” he wrote early in “The First Century” (CM I. 51), and 
went on to describe the desire of God that had prompted His act 
of creation. By the play upon the word “want” and the use of 
paradox, Traherne made sense of desire in God, though it was, 
as he admitted, “very strange that God should want” (CM I. 42). 

Traherne was among the last serious thinkers to value paradox 
and to rely on it, in fact to force the fulcrum of his thought to 
rest upon its delicate balance. In the transcendent mind, the 


24CM II. 4; A Serious and Patheticall Contemplation, p. 111. 
25For Traherne’s glorification of the Cross, see CM II. 55-62. 
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limits of things and ideas run indistinguishably together because 
of the ubiquity and eternity of God’s “Voluntary Act.” So 
Traherne wrote in his “Anticipation,” “He infinitly wanteth all 


his Joys . . . He infinitly Hath.” * God’s “Essence is all Act,” ” 
and 


It Acts not from a Centre to 
Its Object as remote, 
But present is, when it doth view, 
Being with the Being it doth note. 
Whatever it doth do, 
It doth not by another Engine work, 
But by it self; which in the Act doth lurk, 
Its Essence is Transformd into a true 
And perfect Act. 
(“My Spirit,” p. 29) 


To have acted, God must have acted on something, as Milton 
had heretically concluded; therefore something must have ex- 
isted from eternity to be the ground of creation. And what could 
that be but God’s attribute of infinity, the theological sine qua 


non of Traherne’s metaphysics and Cosmology? In one of the 


prettiest images of usefulness in seventeenth-century literature, 
Traherne put it, 


Infinity of space is like a painter’s table, prepared for the ground and 
field of those colours that are to be laid thereon. Look how great he 
intends the picture, so great doth he make the table. It would be an 
absurdity to leave it unfinished, or not to fill it. To leave any part of it 
naked and bare, and void of beauty, would render the whole ungrateful to 
the eye, and argue a defect of time or materials, or wit in the limner. As 
the table is infinite so are the pictures. God’s Wisdom is the art, His 
Goodness the will, His Word the pencil, His Beauty and Power the colours, 
His Pictures are all His Works and Creatures. (CM V. 5) 


As God desires, He acts; thus is formed the infinite creation. 
In the face of Plotinian revelation, though, the Aristotelian self- 
contained God had not entirely disappeared, even for Traherne. 
A Protestant, we must remember, Traherne ascribed to God 
Himself the Aristotelian virtue of Sir Guyon, Temperance. “It 


26Poetical Works, p. 58. 
27Cf. footnote 17. 
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is a stranger Paradox yet, That Power limited is Greater and 
more Effectual, than Power let loose; for this importeth, that 
Power is more infinite when bounded, than Power in its utmost 
liberty” (CE, p. 343). The temperate aspect of creation was the 
principle of plenitude, which implied a limitation upon the infinite 
variety and multiplication of created things. More’s quarrel with 
Descartes had involved the limitations in space of bodies occupy- 
ing that space; Traherne’s view conformed to More’s: “Had the 
Sun been made one infinite flame, it had been worse than it is, 
for there had been no living; it had filled all space, and devoured 
all other things. So that it is far better being finite, than if it 
were infinite” (CM II. 11).” 

Once more, God’s providence is proved right: “Creatures are 
multiplied, that our treasures may be multiplied, and their places 
enlarged, that the territories of our joys might be enlarged. With 
all which our souls may be present in immediate manner” (CM 
II. 71). Under the paradoxical demands of the finite and the in- 
finite, only love can overcome the abyss between the two: “Infinite 
Love cannot be expressed in finite room: but must have infinite 
places wherein to utter and shew itself. It must therefore fill all 
Eternity and the Omnipresence of God with joys and treasures 
for my fruition. And yet it must be expressed in a finite room by 
making me able in a centre to enjoy them. It must be infinitely 
exprest in the smallest moment by making me able in every 
moment to see them all. It is both ways infinite, for my Soul is 
an infinite sphere in a centre” (CM II. 80). 

Such gifts of external and human nature, for all their ineffable 
largesse, did not allow of inactivity. Like the active God toward 
Whom it reached, Traherne’s thought was “a sphere of activity 
that runs parallel with the Omnipresence of the Godhead” (CE, 
p. 18). As God’s “Act [was] the Top and Perfection of Nature” 
and “the fulnesse of Power” (p. 121), so was man’s action his 
fullness of power to salvation. Traherne could describe the mun- 
dane actions in mundane terms—as labor, trial, toil and sweat, 
appointed seed-time, real warfare—but his ethics went beyond 
these terms to add the Platonic act of aspiration as the only 


28Cf, CM II. 21, and CE, pp. 347-349. 
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connective between God’s infinite and abstract theater and man’s 
small arena. Infinite mercy can remove the infinite deformity 
of sin, but Traherne could not therefore simply abandon free 
will. Man must act, faithfully, hopefully, charitably, prudently, 
courageously, temperately, and so on, to concur in the social 
laws God laid down; still more important, he must act spiritually 
for glory: “God made man a free agent for his own advantage, 
and left him in the hand of his own counsel, that he might be 
the more glorious” (CM IV. 42). 


Among acts, one was supreme, the act of the imagination. “God 
hath made it easy to convert our soul into a Thought containing 
Heaven and Earth, not that it should be contemptible because it 
is easy: but done because it is Divine” (CM II. 87). Only man’s 
imagination can realize God’s infinite activity—for “wherever 
GOD is, he is able to Act; and his Omnipresence is infinite 
Wisdom and Power; which filling Infinity is able to exert it self 
beyond all the bounds of Space in an infinite Manner all at once” 
(CE, p. 345). God is provident, though He has no need to be, 
and thus is generous in permitting human realization of His 
wonders: 

For God hath made you able to create worlds in your own mind which 
are more precious unto Him than those which He created; and to give 
and offer up the world unto Him, which is very delightful in flowing 
from Him, but much more in returning to Him, Besides all which in its 
own nature also a Thought of the World, or the World in a Thought, is 
more excellent than the World, because it is spiritual and nearer unto 
God. The material world is dead and feeleth nothing, but this spiritual 
world, though it be invisible, hath all dimensions, and is a divine and 
living Being, the voluntary Act of an obedient Soul. (CM II. 90) 

The love of God, with its reflection in the love of man, forms 

an interminable sphere, which as some say of the sun, is infinities infinita, 
in the extension of its beams, being equally vigorous in all places, equally 
near to all objects, equally acceptable to all persons, and equally abundant 
in all its overflowings: Infinitely everywhere. This of naked and divested 
Love in its true perfection. . . . It filleth the world, and exceeds what it 
filleth. It is present with all objects, and tastes all excellencies, and meeteth 


the infiniteness of God in everything. (CM IV. 66) 


The images Traherne chose, up to his last enraptured out- 
bursts on infinity, are all the circle images so dear to the imagin- 
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ation of his century, the sphere, the globe, the ring; his concept 
of infinity does not force itself out of the circle of perfection 
until it has been made communicable to men in forms they can 
recognize and revere. Only when he was ready to transcend his 
own limitations was Traherne ready to abandon the unconscious 
image of the old, limited universe: 


One would think that besides infinite space there could be no more room 
for any treasure. Yet to show that God is infinitely infinite, there is in- 
finite room besides, and perhaps a more wonderful region making this 
to be infinitely infinite. No man will believe besides the space from the 
centre of the earth to the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills, there 
should be any more. Beyond those bounds perhaps there may, but besides 
all that space that is illimited and present before us, and absolutely endless 
every way, where can there be any room for more? This is the space that 
is at this moment only present before our eye, the only space that was, 
or that will be, from everlasting to everlasting. This moment exhibits 
infinite space, but there is a space also wherein all moments are infinitely 
exhibited, and the everlasting duration of infinite space is another region 
and room of joys. (CM V. 6) 


For Traherne, finite man with his infinite capacity was a great 
and wonderful creation, deliberately made finite to be the fixed 
measure of created things. Such a man, so significantly endowed, 
deserved to be measured for his salvation against the infinity 
of space: 


It is the Glory of man, that his Avarice is insatiable, and his Ambition 
infinite, that his Appetite carries him to innumerable Pleasures, and 
that his Curiosity is so Endless, that were he Monarch of the World, it 
could not satisfie his Soul, but he would be curiously inquisitive into 
the original and End of Things, and be concerned in the Nature of those 
that are beyond the Heavens. For having met with an infinite Benefactor, 
he would not be fit for his Bounty, could any finite Object satisfie his 
Desire. (CE, p. 93) 


And again, “Nothing is vain, much less infinity. Every man is 
alone the centre and circumference of it. It is all his own, and 
so glorious, that it is the eternal and incomprehensible essence 
of the Deity” (CM V. 3). 

Infinity of space was his image of the spiritual infinity of 
God’s goodness; only by understanding and accepting infinite 
space could man approach ultimate union with the infinitely in- 
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finite God. In logic, Traherne’s tautology may be nonsense, but 
in the language of the imagination his notion could be expressed 
in no other way. He insisted with heroic fury upon his para- 
doxical logic until even the infinity with which he began was not 
enough to satisfy him. His aspirations carried him not only beyond 
all physical but beyond all logical boundaries into his final 
mystical proclamation of God. His ethics therefore left good 
works behind, left behind even faith as a teachable and learnable 
thing, and concerned themselves with an infinitized aspiration by 
which, and by which only, true understanding of the infinitely in- 
finite God could be reached. For his own salvation, man had to 
respond to God’s act of infinite creation with the imaginative recre- 
ation of that original divine act of love. 





Notes and Documents 


A Minor Blake Conundrum 


K ISOLATED and previously unrecorded page in the collection 
of Blake material in the Huntington Library appears to add 
an unsuspected wrinkle to the story of the artist’s illustrations for 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 

The general circumstances surrounding Blake’s collaboration 
with the publisher, Richard Edwards, in the preparation of a new 
illustrated edition of Edward Young’s popular poem are well 
known. The story has been given in detail by Sir Geoffrey Keynes 
in Chapter VI of his Blake Studies (London, 1948), and there is 
no need for more than a brief summary here. 

The basic facts were recorded by Joseph Farington in his diary 
for June 24, 1796: “Blake has undertaken to make designs to 
encircle the letter-press of each page of Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Edwards, the Bookseller of Bond Street, employs him, and has 
the letter-press of each page laid down on a large half-sheet of 
paper. There are about 900 pages. Blake asks 100 guineas for 
the whole. Edwards said that he could not afford to give more than 
20 guineas, for which Blake agreed. Fuseli understands that Ed- 
wards proposes to select about 200 from the whole, and to have 
that number engraved as decorations for a new edition.” 

The two folio volumes containing Blake’s original designs have 
finally come to rest in the British Museum. The pages of the 
1742-1745 edition of Night Thoughts were mounted on large 
sheets of Whatman paper, with the watermark 1794. Blake’s draw- 
ings are on the Whatman paper, encircling the smaller, inlaid 
pages of text. 

There are 537 pages of text with Blake’s designs. But Edwards 
actually published in 1797 only the first four “Nights” of the 
poem. The volume consisted of fifty-six leaves printed on both 
sides, utilizing no more than forty-three of Blake’s drawings as 
engraved designs to surround the text. There was very little public 


1The Farington Diary, ed. James Greig (London, 1922), I, 151. 
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response to the edition, and the project for republishing the rest 
of the poem was never carried out. 

The hitherto known materials surviving from the project have 
been the two large volumes containing Blake’s original designs 
and the printed copies with engravings for the first four “Nights.” 
In a few copies, the engraved designs were colored by Blake or 
his wife. | 

The puzzling page in the Huntington Library suggests that there 
may be another, previously unsuspected, facet to the scheme. The 
page (Frontispiece, Fig. 2b) is a large leaf of vellum. It has been 
pasted for support on a sheet of heavy paper of the same size, so 
it is not possible to examine the back of the sheet of vellum di- 
rectly. However, one can readily see that the leaf was printed on 
both sides with the text of pages 3 and 4 of Edwards’s 1797 edition 
of Night Thoughts. Actually the text on the sheet of vellum is not 
precisely the same as that in the two bound copies of the 1797 
edition available for comparison at the Huntington Library. There 
are numerous incidental differences in capitalization and punctua- 
tion, which indicate that the vellum page was not printed from the 
same type-setting used for the regular copies on paper. 

However the most interesting and important feature of the leaf 
is a large, carefully executed water color in the margin surround- 
ing the text of page 3. There is no engraved design corresponding 
to this drawing in the 1797 edition. But there is, in Blake’s orig- 
inal sketches for the scheme in the British Museum, a drawing 
which is almost a mirror image of that on the Huntington page, 
surrounding the corresponding passage of text (Fig. 2a). The rela- 
tionship between the two drawings is so close that one suspects the 
Huntington example, in its initial stage, must have been derived 
from the British Museum design by some sort of counterproof or 
reverse tracing process. The fact that the contours of the figure 
in the British Museum have been reinforced in pencil, and that 
the Huntington drawing appears to follow (in reverse) those rein- 
forcements very closely, lends additional weight to this theory. 
It is not likely, however, that the matter will ever be definitely 
settled unless the two pages can be brought together. 

It is far from clear why Blake should wish to indulge in this 
type of duplication. One cannot maintain that the repetition is an 
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improvement on the original, in spite of the more meticulous treat- 
ment of detail. Through slight changes in proportion and model- 
ing the figure has lost a good deal of its vigor. And the omission 
of the staff leaves the right hand in a meaningless gesture. But 
there does not seem any real reason to doubt that Blake executed 
the drawing on the Huntington page with his own hand. The qual- 
ity of the draftsmanship is up to his standard. And he himself ap- 
pears to have been the only one involved in the drawing and 
engraving of the designs for the 1797 edition. Also, the fact that 
he later made use of a figure very similar to the one in the Hunt- 
ington drawing, facing in the same direction, gives additional 
weight to the argument that he was personally responsible for the 
water color.” 


Nevertheless the page remains a puzzle to which no clear solu- 
tion appears to be forthcoming. The problem is complicated by 
the fact that nothing is known about the history of the object, or 
even exactly when it entered the Huntington collection. There is 
still a binding tape along the narrow margin, and gold leaf on 


the other edges, suggesting that it may have been at one time 
mounted in an extra-illustrated book. 


Page 4 of the 1797 edition, which can be read on the back of 
the vellum sheet through the paper mount, adds one or two addi- 
tional elements to the puzzle without helping toward a solution. 
The engraved design that was printed on page 4 of the regular 
1797 copies on paper does not appear surrounding the text on the 
back of the vellum sheet. But the asterisk, which Edwards placed 
beside the line of text illustrated by the marginal engraving on the 
page, is there. One must conclude accordingly that the vellum page 
was printed after Edwards had selected the designs that were 
to be used in his edition. 

As on page 3, the type on page 4 differs in many minor details 
from that of the corresponding page in the standard copies on 
paper. In these variations the paper text is generally closer to that 
of the 1742-1745 edition (the one Blake used to accompany his 
original drawings). It is possible, accordingly, that the vellum 
page may be later in date than the copies on paper. 


2See Geoffrey Keynes, Pencil Drawings of William Blake (London, 1927), No. 39. 
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The conclusion toward which the fragmentary evidence appears 
to point is that Edwards must have pulled at least a page or two 
of the 1797 edition on vellum, which Blake then illustrated by 
hand. It is difficult to believe that if there had been a complete 
copy all the other pages would have disappeared without trace. 
Probably the vellum sheet is the product of some sort of experi- 
ment in the reproduction of designs, a problem which always fas- 
cinated Blake. One is, however, still puzzled about the special 
typography and the fact that the sheet is vellum. 

Until more information comes to light, this unique page in the 
Huntington Library must remain something of a puzzle to students 
of Blake’s work, and a spur to further investigation of one of his 
most ambitious undertakings in the realm of book illumination. 


Ropert R. Wark 





Acquisitions 


May 16— August 15, 1957 


Li ORDER to inform scholars and friends of the developments in 
the Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
notes briefly the more important acquisitions. It is impossible to 
list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between issues of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance are mentioned. 


EncuisH History AND LITERATURE 


The Library’s fine collection of early English seals has been 
increased by a gift from Mrs. John L. Balderston of a letter from 
Edward IV to the Chancellor of Burgundy, dated from Canter- 
bury, September 21, 1480, with the partial seal of the king. 

Additions to the holdings of Short-Title Catalogue books include 
the following: a sermon preached by Richard Davies, Bishop of 
St. David’s, at the funeral of the Earl of Essex, printed in London 
in 1577, containing several pages of the earl’s genealogy (STC 
No. 6364); The Variety of Memorable and Worthy Matters by 
Walter Owsolde (London, 1605), a 23-page pamphlet epitomizing 
some of the great events in history; A Collection of Some Modern 
Epistles of Monsieur de Balzac (Oxford, 1639), which completes 
the Huntington Library holdings of early English editions of the 
works of this most elegant of French letter writers. 

Additions of English books printed between 1641 and 1700 
have been many and varied. The second edition of Robert Boyle’s 
Sceptical Chymist (Oxford, 1680), a work that marks the transi- 
tion from alchemy to modern chemistry and is a plea for the 
adoption of the experimental method, makes a splendid addition 
to the Library’s collection of early scientific works. The first edi- 
tion is almost unobtainable. Three important early works on as- 
tronomy were among the gifts of the Friends: Bishop’s Marrow 
of Astrology (London, 1688), Wing’s Urania Practica; or, Prac- 
tical Astronomy (London, 1649), and Wittie’s A Survey of the 
Heavens (London, 1681). A pamphlet which announced the in- 
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tended establishment of the Bank of England, written by William 
Paterson and printed in London in 1694, has been acquired. Only 
three other copies of this rare little work are noted in America. 
The eternal battle between the sexes is humorously treated in A 
Petition of the Ladies of London and Westminster to the Honor- 
able House of Husbands (London, 1693). The Library has a fine 
collection of books and pamphlets concerning the Scottish colony 
at Darien in the West Indies, to which has been added The History 
of Caledonia; or, The Scot’s Colony in Darien (London, 1699) 
and Andrew Fletcher’s A Short and Impartial View of the Man- 
ner and Occasion of the Scots Colony’s Coming away from Darien 
(Edinburgh, 1699). A Proclamation for the Discovery and A ppre- 
hending of Charles Stuart (London, 1651) is a dramatic broadside 
issued by the Commonwealth warning Charles Stuart, later Charles 
II, against returning to England. 


Daniel Defoe wrote numerous pamphlets, many of them anon- 
ymously, some only recently ascribed to him. Five such anonymous 
pamphlets were purchased in England: The Trade to India Criti- 
cally and Calmly Consider’d (London, 1720), The Fears of the 
Pretender Turn’d into the Fears of Debauchery (London, 1715), 
Expostulatory Letter, to the B— of B— (London, 1717), A Re- 
monstrance from some Country Whigs (London, 1715), and Some 
Considerations on the Danger of the Church from her own Clergy 
( [London], 1715). 


George Stubbs, the great English painter of horses, wrote and 
illustrated The Anatomy of the Horse (London, 1766); the first 
work of scientific importance on the structure of the horse, it be- 
came a valuable guide for later English sporting artists. A copy 
has been given by the Friends. One of the basic sources for the 
history of British painting in the eighteenth century is Richard 
Redgrave’s A Century of British Painters (London, 1866). The 
Library recently acquired as a gift of the Friends the original 
manuscript of this work, sold in England at auction; the manu- 
script is interleaved with additions and corrections. 


A large collection of English newspapers of the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century was purchased from an English dealer, 
including complete runs of some of the important British periodi- 
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cals, The Athenian Gazette (1691-1696), The Daily Gazeteer 
(1735-1745), The Englishman (1779), The Female Spectator 
(1745), and a paper edited by Daniel Defoe, Mist’s Weekly Jour- 
nal (1718-1721). 

Two important lots of nineteenth-century English letters were 
purchased at an English auction through the Friends. The first is 
a collection of seventy-two letters from Benjamin Robert Hayden, 
written between 1837 and 1846 to Francis Bennoch; they deal 
mainly with Hayden’s paintings. The second group is a series of 
a hundred autograph letters by Mary Russell Mitford, also to 
Francis Bennoch, written between 1851 and 1855, with a great 
deal of information about her own writings and those of her con- 
temporaries. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The Library rarely seeks to acquire single issues of news- 
papers; exceptions are made when the particular issue is of spe- 
cial importance. Such an exception was The Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser of April 20, 1790, newly acquired. It is 
surrounded by a black mourning border and contains a long ac- 
count of the death of the illustrious Benjamin Franklin. 


Noah Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language, which first 
appeared in 1828, is the first great American dictionary. The 
manuscript pages of this work have been scattered, the greater 
portion being at present in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York. The Friends recently presented the Library with twenty-two 
of the dictionary’s manuscript pages in Webster’s hand. 


In 1947 the Grolier Club of New York published a list of One 
Hundred Influential American Books Printed Before 1900. The 
Library contained at that time some sixty of the titles in first edi- 
tions and many others in later editions. Three more first editions 
of these influential books have been acquired: Asa Gray’s Ele- 
ments of Botany (New York, 1836), John Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations (Cambridge, 1855), and Edward Bellamy’s Utopian novel, 
Looking Backward (Boston, 1888). The Library also acquired an 
1875 catalogue of Montgomery Ward, the first mail-order house. 
(The Grolier list includes an 1872 broadside issued by Mont- 
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gomery Ward, of which only one copy is known.) 

The rapidly vanishing steam locomotive is graphically recalled 
in a catalogue of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, issued about 
1871, containing photographs of locomotives built by that firm. 

The Friends presented the Library with a copy of the original 
printed decree giving Los Angeles the title of city, a single sheet 
issued by the Department of the Interior of Mexico, dated May 
23, 1835. The decree is translated: “The Pueblo of Los Angeles 
in Alta California is raised to the status of a city and will from 
now on be the capital of this Territory.” 


The Friends also purchased for the Library an interesting manu- 
script diary of Mrs. Ada Vodges, the wife of a U.S. army officer, 
written between 1868 and 1871. Most of the diary records the life 
of an army wife at Fort Laramie and Fort Fetterman; it contains 
interesting descriptions of several Indians, including the great 


Sioux chief, Red Cloud. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


The long-awaited second volume of the Bibliography of the 
Grabhorn Press, recording the books printed at the Press between 
1940 and 1956 and itself beautifully printed there, has been 
received. 

The Friends purchased a bound collection of proofs of the 
larger books issued by William Morris at his Kelmscott Press. 
The proofs were collected by Sir Sydney Cockerell while he was 
working with Morris at the Press. To the Library’s fast-growing 
collection of Doves Press books (to which fourteen titles were 
added between November 16, 1956, and February 15, 1957) the 
Friends have added four more titles: Amantium Irae (London, 
1894), Cobden-Sanderson’s London (London, 1906), John Rus- 
kin’s Unto This Last (London, 1897), and Tennyson’s Seven 
Poems and Two Translations (London, 1902). 

In 1935, Lawrence C. Wroth published an article entitled “Cor- 
pus Typographicum,” a review of English and American printers’ 
manuals. He listed the first French manual and eleven other 
manuals, selecting from the many published the most important 
from the standpoint of popularity and influence among printers. 
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At the time the article appeared the Library contained eight of 
the titles listed, and though the missing manuals are scarce and 
difficult to obtain, the Library now has all of them. In June, the 
last of the twelve was acquired when the Library was the success- 
ful bidder at a Sotheby auction for a copy of Martin Fertel’s La 
Science Pratique de Il’Imprimerie (Saint Omer, 1723). 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Two new volumes, both gifts of the Friends, have been added 
to the print collection. The first is Giovanni Battista Piranesi’s 
Lettere de Giustificazione scritte a Milord Charlemont e a’ de lui 
agenti di Roma (Rome, 1757), relating to Piranesi’s views of 
Rome (which the Library has). The second, E. Herckmans’ Der 
Zee-vaert lof handelende vande gedenckwaerdighste zeevaerden 
(Amsterdam, 1634), a long poem in praise of geographical dis- 
coveries in the new world, is believed to be the only book illus- 
trated with an etching by Rembrandt. 


Carey S. Buiss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly should 
be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with generous mar- 
gins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors should 
follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd 
ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be reproduced 
in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and language, is 
the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United Siates (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,” Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The Civil 
Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New York, 
1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual of 
Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 

Beginning with the February 1958 number the Quarterly will pay the 
following fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 

Notes and Documents $15.00 
Manuscripts should be addressed to: 

The Editor 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

Huntincton Liprary AND ART GALLERY 

San Marino 9, California 
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NEW HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


American Fiction 1851-1875: A Contribution toward a Biblio- 
graphy, by Lyle H. Wright. 


American Fiction 1851-1875 presents for the first time a com- 
prehensive guide to the fiction of this significant quarter century. 
Continuing the high standards set by Mr. Wright’s previous 
volume, American Fiction 1774-1850, the new bibliography is 
an indispensable reference work for scholars, librarians, col- 
lectors, and antiquarian bookmen. Listed are 2,832 titles of prose 
fiction written by Americans for adults and published in the 
United States. Such well-known names as William Dean Howells, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Louisa May Alcott, and Henry James 
are among the 1,193 authors included in the compilation. 
Cross references, information noted under many entries, and a 
complete title index facilitate the use of the bibliography. 


413 pp., front. 


Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and Paintings in the 


Huntington Library, by C. H. Collins Baker. Enlarged and Revised 
by R. R. Wark. 


Commemorating the William Blake bicentennial, the Hunting- 
ton Library announces publication of the second edition of the 
Blake catalogue of drawings and paintings. Descriptions and 
illustrations of five items acquired by or identified in the Hunt- 
ington Library since the 1938 edition have been added. A 
valuable addition is a chronological table correlating events in 
Blake’s life with the principal works of art and literature in the 
Library’s Blake collection. 


56 pp., 38 plates. 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications may be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, California. 
California residents please add 4% sales tax. 
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